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LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYDRSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, aa outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger poets. This series has 
been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for 
expensive bindings, as usually have been placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 





What ‘Orange Pekoe’ Means 


Many buyers of tea have come to ask for 
“Orange Pekoe,” believing that it signifies fine 
quality. This is not, however, necessarily the 
case. In the trade “Orange Pekoe”’ is only a 
name given to the first leaf below the bud or 
tip on any Indian or Ceylon tea bush. An 
“Orange Pekoe” leaf grown at a high eleva- 
tion usually possesses a very fine flavour. If, 
however, the plant is grown at a low eleva- 
tion, it may still be ‘‘Orange Pekoe,’’ but also 
be of very poor quality. The consumer's only 


safeguard is to buy a tea of recognized 
goodness. High grown “Orange Pekoes” 
are included in many blends of “SALADA” 
and give to “SALADA” its unequalled flavour, 


“SALADA 


TEA, 
—————————————————— 
H. K. GORDON, PUBLISHER, 


and Representative in Canada for: 
Basil Blackwell, Ltd. Alston Rivers, Ltd. 
Leonard Parsons, Ltd. The Poetry Bookshop. 


Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 
worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W. H. F. Tenny. 50c. 
Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 


50c. 
The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 

















THE NEW DECAMERON: Four Volumes of Short Stories. - - - - - 


The fourth volume includes stories by D. H. Lawrence, Michael Sadleir, J. D. Beresford, 
L. A. G. Strong, Wilfrid Blair, Robert Keable, Storm Jameson. ‘Most entertaining . . . this 
distinctly refreshing series.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 


REVOLUTION BY REASON, by John Strachey - - - - - - - - - $2.25 


An attempt to find an answer to the growing and insistent demand for a national industrial 
policy whereby socialist principles can be applied to the present situation. ‘‘Written with 
sincerity and clearness.'’—The Times. “An interesting scheme, lucidly and earnestly sub- 


mitted.’’—The Economist. 


HIS PATRON SAINT, by Oliver Wright - - - - - - - - - - - - = $2.25 
SILENT DOMINION, by Alec Stansbury - - - - - - - - - - - = $2.25 


Two novels of clever and absorbing plot and counter plot. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF LUDO THE LITTLE GREEN DUCK. 
Written and Profusely Illustrated in Many Colours by Jack Roberts. - - $1.00 


“A real child’s book with a nice little moral, and a quite important geography lesson thrown 
in for nothing. The pictures and printing are a delight to child and grown-up alike.”— The 


Canadian Forum. 


152 ST. GEORGE ST., 
Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertiseéra. 


TORONTO, 5. 
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LOCARNO IN THE BALANCE 
HEN the text of the Russo-German treaty 

VV was published some four weeks ago it was 
found, as had been expected, that its condi- 

tions are not only compatible with Germany’s Lo- 
carno obligations but that Germany had been most 
scrupulous in her care that there should be in the 
agreement nothing that could clash with her obliga- 
tions as a member of the League of Nations when she 
enters it, as it is to be hoped she will, in the autumn. 
At the same time it is generally admitted that this 
new treaty with Russia would not have been effected 
had Germany not been given reason to doubt the good 
faith of the Locarno signatories. ‘Once bitten, twice 
shy!’ Germany feels that her entry to the League on 
an equal footing with the other great powers may yet 
be thwarted by France, and by her Russian agreement 
she politely shows her opponent that she has an 
alternative policy to that of Locarno. At the same 
time she materially strengthens her position in case 
France is so stupid as to play her false again. This 
is sound diplomatic strategy, and the same that she 
adopted after her disappointment at Genoa. Indeed, 
the new treaty is looked upon in some quarters as a 
completion of Rapallo; but it goes little further in 
essentials, and both parties are left free as to their 
future policy. As it is put in Article IV: ‘The treaty 
. is valid for a period of five years. The two con- 
tracting parties will come to an understanding with 
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regard to the further character of their political re- 
lations in good time before the lapse of this period.’ 
The gist of the whole treaty is, in effect, that Germany 
guarantees to remain neutral in the event of Russia 
being attacked by the League, but does not guarantee 
neutrality in the event of Russia being the aggressor. 
This is not perhaps complimentary to the Leaguers, 
but it is a fair enough agreement nevertheless. And 
the French polemics, which seemed to increase rather 
than diminish when the text of this harmless docu- 
ment was published, appear ridiculous in the light 
of the fact that France herself recently made a treaty 
of neutrality with Turkey the provisions of which 
still remain secret. 


T is a matter for satisfaction that the League com- 
mittee on the reorganization of the Council has 
taken measures that should ensure Germany obtaining 
her seat next September; but M. Boncour’s sugges- 
tion that the unanimity rule be abolished provokes the 
suspicion that France will persist in her attempts to 
stack the cards against Germany before she enters the 
League. French opinion is being assiduously fed with 
propaganda to the effect that Germany’s treaty with 
Russia implies that she will side with the U.S.S.R. in 
any clash between them and the League, and therefore 
the safety of Europe demands that the unanimity rule 
of the Council be done away with before Germany 
obtains her permanent seat. In the light of the pub- 
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lished provisions of the treaty such an idea is on the 
face of it absurd, yet it has been advanced and 
approved in Paris in the same quarters that preferred 
Poland’s claim to a permanent seat on the Council 
earlier in the year: if it is insisted on, it will have the 
same disastrous effect as the previous shady scheme, 
for such a measure would, of course, prevent Germany 
from profiting by her seat on the Council more surely 
than a permanent seat for Poland would have done. 
Until Germany is brought into the League and the 
Locarno Treaties become effective, disarmament con- 
ferences will get nowhere. Europe is marking time 
until September. If France and England do not then 
fulfil their Locarno pledges, Germany will throw in 
her lot with Russia and the Baltic states, the rest of 
Europe will coalesce in a Latin-Slav bloc, and England 
will be left out in the blue with unpleasant alterna- 
tives in the way of landing places. This should give 
Sir Austen Chamberlain food for thought. At present 
the game is in his hands; after September it may be 
beyond his control. 


THE PLIGHT OF POLAND 


T was to be expected that Pilsudski would emerge 
| as the man of the hour in the Polish crisis. Reports 

have been conflicting as to his intentions, but his 
present success is complete. He has shown a nice 
command of the technique of the coup d’état. He in- 
vaded the capital without warning, shelled the Gov- 
ernment out of its quarters, nabbed every politician 
he could lay his hands on, and established a new gov- 
ernment without disturbing the life of the people or 
interfering unduly with the business of the capital. 
He gauged his moment and his own influence to a 
nicety, and added an unexpectedly modern touch by 
his modest refusal of a dictatorship on the grounds that 
it would be ‘unconstitutional’. He may refuse the 
Presidency, but the fact remains that he has made the 
new Government and will control it. The situation 
confronting him is not one that will be easily re- 
solved; the zloty has been falling steadily with the 
usual depressing effect on proletariat and _ salariat 
alike; it is estimated that half the industrial workers 
are unemployed; and owing to last year’s poor crop 
the already bad condition of agriculture has been 
aggravated. The remedy which the new Government 
promises to apply is the old one of dividing more of 
the large estates into small holdings for the peasants; 
but although this is always a popular measure, no one 
expects that it will in itself solve Poland’s financial 
and industrial problems. The crisis that gave Pilsud- 
ski his opportunity arose out of the inability of M. 
Skrzynski’s Ministry to enforce heavier taxation, and 
it remains to be seen whether the new Government 
will have the moral and political strength to take this 
first essential measure towards stability. 


HE troubles at the bottom of Poland’s plight are 

the fundamental ones which are responsible for 
the depression of most of Europe. They go back to 
the Treaty of Versailles, and some of them go back a 
Jot further. They are largely due to the fac’ ‘hat the 
majority of European nations as they are now con- 
stituted are not economic units, yet owing to racial 
hates and national jealousies the free movement of 
trade is hampered and industry in many cases is 
stifled by tariff barriers and trade wars. But Poland’s 
present acute condition is self-caused. She has an in- 
dustrial system that was built up in pre-war days to 
supply enormous German and Russian markets, and 
when all is said and done it is mainly her own fault 
that those markets are not profitable ones for her 
now. Again, Poland would be more prosperous if 
she could export more of her raw materials to Czecho- 
Slovakia, but the Polish industrialists refuse to allow 
the importation of Czecho-Slovakian manufactured 
goods which is quite naturally demanded in return by 
the Czechs. It is not surprising that Poland’s eco- 
nomic relations with her neighbours should be un- 
satisfactory when her neighbourly record is consid- 
ered since the day of her re-birth as a nation, for in 
the past seven years she has increased her own terri- 
tory at the expense of Germany, Russia, Lithuania 
and Galicia. In this orgy of voracious chauvinism she 
has bitten off more than she can chew; in spite of all 
her efforts to Polonize the ten million foreign nation- 
als she has acquired by force of conquest, they remain 
undigested and add aggravating complications to her 
sick condition to-day. 


ONE ASPECT OF THE COAL PROBLEM 

HE general strike was caused by the coal prob- 
T lem, and it ended with the coal problem still 

unsolved. Whatever the outcome of the pres- 
ent deadlock on wages between miners and owners, 
it is clear that the mining industry cannot pay until 
two fundamental defects are remedied. For a long 
time the industry has been over-manned and under- 
organized: these are the two root causes of its troub- 
les. Owners and miners alike must face the facts. 
The owners must form a coal pool under state super- 
vision, sacrifice all profits to wages for the present, 
scrap old pits, old methods, and old diehards, and 
Fordize the whole industry. As for the miners, they 
must accept the fact that if the industry is to be 
placed on the efficient basis essential to high wages, a 
quarter of a million of them must seek other employ- 
ment and the remainder must co-operate with Govern- 
ment and owners and put their backs and their brains 
into the job. Eventually, of course, the industry will 
be nationalized ; but when that time comes we hope it 
will be an asset and not a liability to the nation. On 
whatever basis the present dispute is settled, it appears 
that the Government recognizes the claims of the men 
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who must be let out of work, and will accept the 
responsibility of supporting them and establishing 
them in new employment. Since British industry in 
general is overmanned, it is unlikely that it can take 
up the slack of a quarter of a million supernumeraries, 
and it would seem worth considering whether arrange- 
ments could be made for their emigration to the 
Dominions. Great Britain could bear the cost of train- 
ing these men for other employment and establishing 
them in Canada or other parts of the Commonwealth 
and still be better off than if she had them as a charge 
on her resources for life. Co-operation of the Do- 
minions in such a project would lighten the Old 
Country’s load and speed up their own development. 


THE MINERS’ CASE 

S we go to press, the coal strike shows signs 
A of developing into a dangerous war of attrition 

in which non-combatants will suffer almost as 
severely as the opposing forces of Capital and Labour. 
The owners seem determined to make no further con- 
cessions, are clearly hostile to all ‘government inter- 
ference’, and are little more inclined to accept in full 
the moderate proposals of the Samuel Commission 
than the findings of the previous commission, presided 
over by Justice Sankey, which favoured State owner- 
ship and operation of the mines. The attitude of the 
miners is almost equally stubborn with their ‘Not a 
penny off the pay, or a minute on the day’; but in their 
case they are practically in the position of fighting in 
the last ditch. With a large percentage of the men 
working only half time, any increase in the length of 
the working day would throw large numbers out of 
work ; and in any case, according to modern standards, 
a seven-hour day underground, plus the time required 
to get to the ‘face’, is as much as the community 
should demand from the men who have undertaken 
the laborious and dangerous task of hewing the 
nation’s fuel. So far as a decrease in pay is con- 
cerned, the bulk of the miners are already below what 
is recognized as a decent subsistence level. Funda- 
mentally, there is a struggle between two opposing 
schools of thought, the business or profit-and-loss 
principle, and the social or co-operative point of view. 
Expressed crudely, the attitude of the owners is that 
there is so much capital invested in the industry, that 
this must produce interest and profit at any cost, and 
that labour must accept a wage which will leave a 
margin of profit to the operator. The workers, on 
the other hand, are no longer willing to regard their 
labour as a commodity to be sold at the current price 
dictated by supply and demand, but insist that a rea- 
sonable standard of living shall be a first charge not 
only on the industry, but on the State; and they but- 
tress their position by the argument that if the State 
has a right to conscript men in war-time in the interests 
of the national welfare, it has an equal duty in the 


maintenance of decent living conditions for those men 
in times of peace. If this cannot be accomplished 
under the present competitive system, their alternative 
is to do away with the present system. 


OUR MALIGNED CLIMATE 


HE. annual outcry against the Canadian spring 
- has been even louder than usual this year—in 

the East, at any rate, and among the urban part 
of the population. It is probable that this noticeable 
increase is in large measure due, not to any particular 
reluctance on the part of spring to display her charms, 
but rather to the extraordinary increase in the num- 
ber of urban dwellers who play golf, and who there- 
fore are developing an interest in the spring growth 
and climate which had been confined to the workers 
on the land and to the small group of estimable 
gardeners whose zeal in the cause had always pre- 
vented them from making any remarks calculated to 
discourage possible converts. One good may result 
from this increase in the number of golfers, one bene- 
fit to the good name of our maligned climate. The 
general idea of most town-dwellers in Canada about 
spring is either a rosy, idealized, and hazy recollection 
of a childhood spent in village or country, where the 
passing of the snow was enough to satisfy the most 
exacting demands on spring, or else it is an uncon- 
sciously imbibed feeling that the spring sung by the 
poets, which meant the English poets, was the normal 
and proper spring for Canada. With the acquisition 
of first-hand exact knowledge by a larger number of 
city people, we may hope for a more just appraisal 
of the real glories of our own spring. As it is, the 
farmer, the one man who has a right to criticize 
spring, is commonly least addicted to it. 


ART IN FRENCH CANADA 

N one of the rooms of the Art Gallery of Toronto 
| there is to be seen this month a Quebec exhibition 

of paintings, sculptures, and handicrafts, and M. 
Marius Barbeau, in two lectures given at the Gallery, 
has called our attention to an early Canadian tradi- 
tion in the arts. What was probably the first art school 
on this continent was founded by Mgr. de Laval in 
1669. Here were trained wood carvers, painters, and 
builders whose enthusiasm and fine judgment created 
a tradition which endured for nearly two hundred 
years. While there were always those who were 
conscious of the fitness and beauty of French Cana- 
dian architecture and wood sculpture, it is easier now 
that it is over, neglected, and fast being destroyed to 
visualize the whole movement. M. Barbeau in tracing 
the various changes it went through in successive 
generations and in widely separated communities has 
undertaken an important work. Naturally enough, 
French Canadian architecture and sculpture, in com- 
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mon with their folk songs, were largely derived from 
France; but in the wood sculpture, mostly of saints 
and angels, there is often a simplicity and directness 
that is not to be found in humble followers of Old 
World tradition. Architecture adapted itself to new 
conditions and fitted itself admirably into the Cana- 
dian landscape, and it is to be regretted that such a 
firm tradition should now be ignored while we build 
structures that belong nowhere or anywhere. Paint- 
ing seems to have been confined to religious pictures, 
and there is no trace of the Canadian background in 
it until the arrival of Kreighoff. The painter arrived 
last in Quebec and is largely a product of European 
training; we could wish that there had been a little 
less accomplishment and a little more smell of the 
soil in his work. Holgate’s Garde Forestier relates 
itself to Jobin’s wood sculpture and gives promise of 
making painting a less popular but more significant 
art in Quebec. 


JOSEPH MALLABY DENT 
W the passing of Mr. J. M. Dent, England 


loses a publisher who has done more than 
any other to raise the standard of reading of 
her people. He began his publishing career almost by 
accident. Working at Toynbee Hall, the London 
settlement, he found extraordinary difficulty in supply- 
ing his literature-study groups with good books at a 
reasonable cost. So he began to print them himself. 
Among his earliest ventures was the Temple Shake- 
speare. It was an immediate success. Well edited, 
well printed, and beautifully bound it sold at a cost 
that was a boon to students and all lovers of literature, 
who are notably not among the most wealthy. Follow- 
ing this came the well-known Everyman series, re- 
prints of the world’s most famous books of literature. 
Published at the price of a shilling, an Everyman 
volume brought a world’s classic within reach of all 
but the very poorest. It was Mr. Dent’s ambition to 
bring this series up to 1,000, but he died with one- 
quarter of his task still unaccomplished. Everyman’s 
Library would have made any publisher famous. 
Probably no better series of books exists in the world. 
While Mr. Dent modestly disclaimed the title of 
scholar, he nevertheless had the nicest taste in litera- 
ture and, above all, had the power to select artistic 
and scholarly men to carry out his ideas. His one 
boast was that by reading a page or two of any 
author he could tell whether his style was up to the 
Dent standard or not. And his boast was not a vain 
one either. He was fortunate in his editors: Israel 
Gollancz for his Temple Shakespeare, Ernest Rhys 
for his Everyman Library, and Quiller-Couch for his 
King’s Treasuries. 
Mr. Dent was able to give the people well bound 
and well printed books at a minimum of cost because 


he established a works for printing and binding at 
the Garden City of Letchworth designed for quantity 
production. The margin of profit on a shilling book 
was necessarily narrow, yet by producing in quantity 
he made the venture pay. Millions of copies of 
Everyman are sold each year, so that now no home, | 
if it has any books at all, is without a few Everyman 
volumes. 

Firmly established in the publishing world, Mr. 
Dent next turned his attention to present-day writings. 
He soon became the publisher of Conrad and Hudson 
and helped to make the English-speaking world 
acquainted with these great writers. At his death the 
House had branches in Paris and Toronto: his son, 
Mr. Hugh Dent, will no doubt carry on its worthy 
traditions. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HE termination of the general strike in Great 
T Britain has been everywhere hailed as a 

triumph of commonsense, the British genius 
for compromise is highly lauded, and everyone is 
reasonably satisfied except those difficult individuals 
who are temperamentally opposed to the spirit of com- 
promise. As a piece of strategy, designed to improve 
the conditions of the British workingman by means 
of economic pressure, the general strike can hardly 
be called an unqualified success. It was inaugurated 
by the general council of the Trades Union Congress 
to support the miners in their fight to preserve their 
present standard of living, and was called off with 
the acceptance by the Council of the unofficial terms 
of settlement drafted by Sir Herbert Samuel—a 
formula which so far has proved unacceptable to the 
miners. 

On the surface it would seem that the strike has 
been somewhat sterile, but paradoxically it appears 
that with the complete defeat of labour a psychological 
atmosphere has been created which may bring about a 
settlement of the miners’ struggle on terms which will 
be reasonably generous to the workers. In most in- 
dustrial disputes the sympathies of the comfortable 
classes are instinctively on the side of Capital, and the 
greater part of the Press, which automatically supports 
the status quo, fans public resentment against the in- 
satiable Oliver Twist of labour who is always asking 
for more. In the present instance this resentment was 
transferred from the miners, who would normally be 
the recipients of the opprobrium, to the Trades Union 
Councils, with the result that at the conclusion of the 
general strike the London crowds sang ‘God Save the 
King’ and gave three cheers tor the miners all in the 
same breath. 

Regarded as a clash of personalities, the situation 
seems to have been dominated by Mr. Baldwin, and 
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the prospect for industrial peace in the immediate 
future depends largely upon his ability to shepherd 
his following along the road of conciliation and fair 
play. There can be little doubt that at the start, the 
Premier, under pressure from his more _ belicose 
Ministers, made a false step in breaking off negotia- 
tions for insufficient cause, for the action of the Daily 
Mail printers could hardly be considered sufficient 
justification for a declaration of war; but following 
this initial error he made tremendous efforts to effect 
a reasonable settlement on the basis of class collabor- 
ation. The members of the left wing of the Labour 
party who preach the class war, and Messrs. Churchill 
and Joynson-Hicks who practice it, alike have suffered 
a reverse, and both Fascists and Bolshevists who 
would like to ‘fight it out to a finish’ will have to 
restrain their ardour for the time being. That the 
greatest industrial crisis in the history of Great Britain 
was settled in a few days in an atmosphere of com- 
promise is not due entirely to the peculiarites of the 
British temperament, as there have been historic 
occasions when obstinacy or determination have been 
more characteristic of the nation than any spirit of 
sweet reasonableness. The ostensible fight was be- 
tween Capital and Labour, but neither side was in a 
position to present a united front to its opponent, and 
in the case of Labour the cleavage between the differ- 
ent factions of the workers is at present almost as 
great as the difference between owners and employees. 
If Mr. Churchill or one of the Tory die-hards had 
been Premier of Great Britain, or if the Labour Coun- 
cil had been completely under the control of the 
extreme left wing, it is extremely doubtful if John 
Bull would be at present in a position to congratulate 
himself upon his capacity for compromise. Within 
the ranks of the owners there was a considerable 
divergence of opinion between the moderates led by 
Baldwin and the reactionary individualists who wished 
to seize the occasion to completely crush trades union- 
ism; but a sufficient degree of solidarity was main- 
tained among the employers to win a decision on 
points. 

In labour circles a fraternal struggle has been in 
progress for some time between the right and left 
wings with honours at present about even, and it is 
extremely difficult to determine whether the constitu- 
tionalists or the revolutionaries will eventually suc- 
ceed in obtaining control of the labour organization. 
At the Trades Union Congress held last year at Scar- 
borough the ‘left-wingers’ were in the ascendency and 
passed resolutions affirming the class war and calling 
for the overthrow of Capitalism and the speedy estab- 
lishment of a Socialist State. As if to emphasize the 
radical nature of the gathering, Tomsky, representing 
the Russian Trade Unions, was present as a fraternal 








delegate. At a later date the Independent Labour 
Party met at Liverpool with the parliamentary group 
(Ramsay Macdonald, Henderson, Thomas, Clynes, 
and other constitutionalists) on the quarter-deck, and 
after reading. the Communists out of the party they 
formulated a programme which, although it might be 
considered dangerously radical in the United States, 
was quite conservative according to the standards of 
British labour. At this time the I.L.P. which believes 
in educational propaganda and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and the Trades Union delegates who were in 
favour of industrial direct action, were far apart, but 
at their annual conference at Whitley Bay a few 
weeks ago, with Ramsay Macdonald and some other 
members of the Old Guard absent, the I.L.P. swung 
leftward again and adopted the slogan of ‘Socialism 
in our time’. 

In order to appreciate the Labour situation in 
Great Britain it must be realised that although there 
are great differences in opinion between the various 
labour clans, they are essentially differences regarding 
procedure rather than objectives. Although there are 
still a number of Conservatives and Liberals in the 
ranks of the Unions, all the outstanding leaders of 
Right, Left, and Centre groups are professed Social- 
ists—or Communists, which as George Bernard Shaw 
has remarked, is ‘the same thing but better English’. 
The Labour party as a whole (and the parliamentary 
party is not only the second largest group in the House 
of Commons but is increasing in strength at every 
election) has definitely adopted as the main plank in 
its platform the socialization of industry within the 
lifetime of the present generation. The parliamen- 
tarians believe that this can be accomplished by legis- 
lative measures, within the letter of the law and under 
the mantle of respectability. For this reason Mac- 
donald and Thomas opposed the general strike because 
they believed that if the workers won an industrial 
victory the very fact of their success would bring 
about a reaction against labour and would be used by 
their opponents, as was the mythical Zinovief letter, to 
frighten the middle-class into voting solidly for the 
Conservatives. On the other hand the revolutionaries 
claim that even if Labour obtains a majority in Parlia- 
ment it will not be able to create a collectivist state by 
constitutional measures. 

If the present Government and the employers 
adopt a policy of conciliation and co-operation, as they 
appear to be.doing, and at the same time play off one 
wing of labour against another, the vested interests 
will be in no pressing danger; but if the general 
strike should be used as an excuse for the repression 
of the workers, the various groups will unite under a 
common danger and there may be an upheaval which 
will be a real menace to. the present constitution. 
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NOTES FROM OTTAWA 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 

WRITES: The Government’s course at 

present is strange and wayward. I forbear 
to write of the Budget, but consider the amazing 
vicissitudes of the other items in the govern- 
mental programme. The Progressives are promised 
a rural-credits measure and the legislation is drafted 
as the result of conferences, which their leaders 
attended, in terms following closely the recommenda- 
tions of Dr, Tory’s report’ Then there come upon 
the scene certain influential Liberals as spokesmen of 
the trust and mortgage companies, who represent the 
bill as fraught with calamity for their institutions, 
and it is vigorously pruned to meet their views. 
Then the Progressives make fierce protest and back 
go some of the deleted provisions, although both the 
economic expert of the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture and the Graingrowers Guide still agree that 
the scheme is perfectly worthless to the farming 
community. 

Again, Mr. Brownlee, the Premier of Alberta, 
negotiates a satisfactory agreement for the transfer 
of the natural resources of his Province from the 
Federal Government. But M. Bourassa, backed 
with all the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
intervenes, and the enabling bill makes its appear- 
ance with a new clause, never mentioned in the 
negotiations, which seeks to deprive irrevocably the 
people of Alberta of any right of interference with 
the separate school system now enjoyed by the 
Catholic minority. At once the Manitoba Free Press 
bursts forth in full cry against this provision; Mr. 
Forke makes tremulous protest, and the Liberal 
papers begin to forecast the withdrawal of the offend- 
ing clause. Ministers give definite promises to the 
Progressives, as part of the price of their support, 
that they will throw their mantle over Mr. Milton 
Campbell’s bill, designed to alter elevator regulations 
in favour of the co-operative wheat pools; but the 
grain trade of Winnipeg sends a troop of emissaries 
to Ottawa, and the Government retires into chill 
neutrality. Of such episodes there is no end. 


Yet, as far as I can discern, the only stumbling- 
block in the Government’s path this session will be 
the customs scandals, and when the majority and 
minority reports of the ‘Smuggling’ Committee, from 
which no unanimity can be expected, duly come be- 
fore the House of Commons, a vast amount of dirty 
linen will be washed. The Conservatives have in 
their possession enough ammunition to blow any 
normal Ministry out of its trenches, for the exist- 
ence of an incredible state of inefficiency and corrup- 
tion in the Customs Department is proven to the hilt. 
The Liberal defence can only take the form of a ‘tu 
quoque’, and I understand that expert sleuths are at 


present engaged—not without success—in exhaustive 
researches in the records of the Customs Department 
to secure evidence that all the malpractices of which 
Liberal politicians have been guilty, flourished abund- 
antly under the Conservative régime. 

But I cannot see how the Premier can hope to 
retain the Hon. G. H. Boivin in his Ministry and hope 
to beat off the impending attack. In August, 1924, 
Sir Patrick Hastings, Attorney-General in the 
British Labour Government, intervened to halt the 
prosecution of John Ross Campbell, the acting editor 
of a Communist paper, for seditious utterances. To 
the House of Commons Sir Patrick offered a very 
plausible defence for his action; he pointed out that 
Campbell had a magnificent war-record testified by 
wounds and decorations and that his conviction 
would have been exceedingly difficult, besides being 
liable to involve the Government in obloquy. But 
the British House of Commons would not listen to 
him, and as he remained in the Ministry, it promptly 
fell. The case of the Minister of Customs is in- 
finitely worse; at the request of a Liberal member 
who wanted the help of a notorious New Brunswick 
bootlegger called Moses Aziz in the general elec- 
{ion, he intervened to stay a sentence of imprison- 
ment which had been properly inflicted upon this 
individual by a competent magistrate. Such con- 
duct on the part of a Minister poisons the very 
founts of justice and strikes a blow at the founda- 
tions of society, and Mr. Boivin should have been 
summarily cast forth from the Cabinet as soon as he 
made his confession. 

Apart from the futile debate inaugurated by Mr. 
Woodsworth there has been during the session a com- 
plete neglect of Imperial and international problems, 
and the atmosphere of Parliament has been steeped 
in parochialism. But in view of the approach of 
another Imperial Conference, Parliament surely can- 
not separate without a full-dress discussion of our 
relations to the Treaty of Locarno and other pro- 
blems which will present themselves at this gathering. 
General Hertzog, the South African Premier, has 
been making the pace by his recent declaration that 
the idea of group unity for the British Common- 
wealth is impracticable, that the Dominions have ac- 
quired virtual independence, qualified only by the 
nominal link of the Crown, and that the time is now 
ripe for the regularization of their own status in the 
eyes of the world by formal communications. Such 
a move on the part of Canada has long been urged 
by Sir Clifford Sifton and the Manitoba Free Press, 
and I have no doubt they will try to stimulate the 
King Government to a similar declaration of faith 
But the restraining hand of Quebec may be in evi- 
dence, for Quebec has a firm affection for the Im- 
perial Parliament as a useful watchdog of its special 
privileges, 
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CURRENCY OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 
FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT 


VER since the establishment of the Irish Free 
E- State as a Dominion, there have been sugges- 
tions for a currency issued and controlled by the 
Government of the Free State; and on the face of it 
there seems every reason why a self-governing coun- 
try, jealous as she ought to be of her rights as a nation, 
should be superlatively jealous of the sovereign and 
cardinal right of currency control. So long as British 
currency is used in the Free State, and so long as the 
Free State banks are dependent on their Bank of Eng- 
land balances, there is no credit freedom and there 
can be no credit policy. 

The amount of British Notes circulating in the 
Free State is approximately £13,000,000, and there is 
silver and copper amounting to about £3,500,000. The 
banks do not hold gold as cover for their own notes 
(the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial Bank, and the 
National Bank have the power of note-issue). Under 
the Peel Act of 1844 they are entitled to a free issue 
of approximately £5,500,000, while the present cir- 
culation is about £12,000,000. The backing for the 
£6,500,000 is almost wholly composed of British 
Treasury Notes as the banks sent their gold to London 
during the war. 

These are the figures. The facts of the situation 
may now be stated. The so-called Irish banks are in 
reality satellites of the Bank of England—a wise 
policy from their point of view, no doubt. The ‘Na- 
tional Bank’ is actually an English bank, controlled 
from London, where its Board of Directors and its 
shareholders meet, but doing its business and drawing 
its deposits in Ireland. The other banks are registered 
in Dublin, but they all make their investments any- 
where but in Ireland. The Irish farmers’ deposits, 
paid for at 2 or 2% per cent., are invested to help in 
the financing of business all over the weld, but 
not in Ireland. This is the first strange fact of Irish 
finance. 

As a consequence the Irish banks have no separate 
policy. Their discount rates follow the English rates, 
except that they are always a point higher. The result 
is that although an agricultural country—which, like 
all its kind, feels trade movements very slowly and is 
not easily disturbed as industrial communities are— 
Ireland is affected by every downward and upward 
movement of British industry, and unemployment in 
Lancashire causes unemployment in Dublin. Yet when 
a bad season comes and the farmers are adversely 
affected as a result of it, they have this additional 
catastrophe to bear, similar to the other in that it is 
entirely beyond their control; but, of course, a bad 
harvest in Ireland has no effect on the English com- 
munity; for the predominant partner is, in trade and 
finance and everything that counts from the materialis- 


tic point of view, very very predominant indeed. 

These facts have led Irish economists to think of 
a remedy. It is clear enough to anyone with a know- 
ledge of the complexities: of economic diseases (and 
this is one) that there is no single remedy. Protective 
tariffs are being tried, having been first introduced in 
the Finance Act, 1924, and extended very much in the 
Finance Act, 1925. A strengthening of the rail system 
by an amalgamation of all the Free State Railways 
into one company has been effected, and freights have 
been reduced by 15 per cent. Legislation enforcing 
Government inspection of exports of butter and eggs 
and cream has been passed and is now about to come 
into operation. And on top of all this, there is the 
suggestion of a break-away from the credit-control of 
London. But Dublin is very near London and con- 
nections are very close; and the Government of the 
Irish Free State will be slow to take any steps which 
might endanger the entire foundations of the country’s 
credit. Yet the National Debt of £13,000,000 could 
be repaid and a balance left in hand if these British 
Treasury Notes, amounting to £13,000,000, and this 
silver and copper currency valued at over £3,000,000 
were substituted by Irish Free State Currency Notes! 
And further, if the cover held in Treasury Notes by 
the Irish banks, amounting to £6,500,000 were 
similarly taken up by the Government and replaced by 
Irish Currency, there would be a sum of over £20,- 
000,000 in British Treasury Notes with which the 
Government could pay off its debt and relieve the 
Exchequer considerably. 

It is a tempting prospect! Do people who say the 
Free State is bankrupt pay any attention to such facts 
as these, I wonder? . 

Having disposed of the difficult problems left open 
by the political settlement of 1922—the Border ques- 
tion and the financial article of the Treaty—the Gov- 
ernment of the Irish Free State has at once, as its 
first act on the resumption of the Dail, introduced a 
Coinage Bill which will empower the Minister 
for Finance to issue an Irish token coinage and 
to withdraw the British token coins in circulation. 
The profit to the Irish Exchequer, which hitherto fell 
to the British Exchequer, is officially estimated at from 
£500,000 to £750,000 sterling. The larger question 
of establishing a complete national currency on a gold 
basis is not touched by this Bill; for the Government, 
though young, is wisely conservative, and Irish and 
English trade interests are closely inter-connected. 

[In a second article our correspondent will discuss 
the banking troubles of the Irish Free State.—Ep. 
THE CANADIAN Forum.] 
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THE FARMERS’ GROUP IN POLITICS 
BY J. E. GARLAND, MP. 


This is the fourth article of a series in which outstanding members of our various political parties 
and groups discuss our national problems and plainly state what they stand for in Canadian develop- 


ment. 


We feel that this symposium may help to clarify the present situation and reveal national and 


party issucs in true perspective. Mr. Garland is Member for Bow River, Alberta, in the House of 


Commons —Ep. THE CANADIAN Forum. 


cided to enter the arena of practical politics 

when they had become convinced that neither 
of the old parties understood their viewpoint, and 
therefore could not represent it even if either of the 
parties were sincerely sympathetic to it. 

In order that the present position of the farmers’ 
movement may be more fully understood, it is neces- 
sary for the writer to indicate that although at this 
stage of its evolution there is reasonable unanimity on 
legislative objectives, there has been a very distinct 
cleavage of opinion on the form of the political or- 
ganization. 

It would appear that the farmers of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and most of those of Ontario entered 
politics for but one purpose, to secure the enactment 
of a certain programme of legislative measures and 
reforms calculated to improve the position of the 
primary producers. This programme was drafted by 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, is known as the 
New National Policy, and directly reflects the political 
d-sires of the agricultural class. The organized farm- 
ers of each of the Provinces endorsed the programme 
and proceeded to initiate the political movement. In 
the three Provinces mentioned this movement was noi 
confined to the agricultural class. Constituency organ- 
izations were established in the formation and activi- 
ties of which the farmers went outside their own in- 
dustrial organization, with the result that the purely 
agricultural nature became quickly diluted, and the 
political detached itself from, or was detached by, the 
industrial. 

Mr. Morrison and some notable supporters like 
Miss Agnes Macphail, W. C. Good, and Preston 
Elliott of Ontario, resisted this process of dilution, 
but were unfortunately too few at the time to over- 
come the deep-rooted ‘political party’ aspirations of 
Mr. Drury and the majority of the farming people 
in that Province. No resistance to this dilution was 
evidenced in Manitoba or Saskatchewan. It is only 
fair to say in passing that the lesson learned in the 
past four years has definitely convinced the organized 
farmers in these Provinces that some more stable 
form of organization will be necessary to future suc- 
cess. Alberta is so far the only Province in which the 
organized farmers’ political movement is clearly and 
completely identified with the industrial. 

When considering the necessary steps to political 
action we had before us the failure of all the previous 


q = organized farmers of Western Canada de- 


political efforts of the farming peoples, not alone of 
Canada but of other countries also. We determined 
that if the lessons of the past could teach us anything 
our movement should not be wrecked on similar rocks, 
and so decided to attempt what is in Canada an entire- 
ly new form of political organization. This is now 
known by many names, among which occur ‘Economic 
Group’, ‘Industrial Political Action’, etc. It is not only 
based upon the industrial organization ; it is the indus- 
trial organization taking responsibility for the poli- 
tical : ctivities necessary to insure the fuller realization 
of our economic aims and ideals. In addition it has 
for its motivating force the political philosophy of our 
movement. Once we had definitely decided on our 
objectives we found ready to hand the complete poli- 
tical organization necessary, and at the annual conven- 
tion of 1919 simply delegated to the U.F.A. Locals in 
each Federal Constituency the necessary powers to 
take adequate steps to collect funds, to call conven- 
tions, to nominate candidates, and in short to carry 
out all political activities. When the election storm 
of 1921 had passed we found that we had not only 
succeeded in intelligently organizing our collective 
voting strength and bringing to a common cause all 
those farmers who saw therein their political emanci- 
pation, but also found that having once reached a 
solid basis for action ourselves it was not difficult to 
co-operate with other groups organized on a similar 
basis, even though all the political aspirations of these 
might not coincide with our own. As a result we had 
elected not only our own representatives, but also 
assisted materially the Independent and Labour Or- 
ganizations to elect theirs. 

Subsequently, through the four years of Parlia- 
mentary activity from 1921 to 1925, the effective 
co-operation already brought about between the 
Labour and Farmer Organizations was reflected in 
the close and sympathetic understanding between the 
Labour and Farmer Groups in the House of Com- 
mons. This has continued with marked success, and 
to-day one may observe the considerable influence 
these groups collectively possess in Parliament. 

It was not, however, until October, 1925, that we 
became definitely certain that citizenship organization 
was capable of maintaining its intelligence and so its 
strength. The years 1921 to 1925 had witnessed a 
considerable diminution of the active membership of 
the movement. This may be said to be due in part to 
the withdrawal from it of those who were influenced 
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more by the psychological effect of the political enthu- 
siasm of 1920 and 1921 than by reasoned conviction, 
due in part to the slackening of interest following the 
successful accomplishment of the tremendous task of 
meeting the organized political machines and without 
financial resources or political experience defeating 
them, and in part to the disastrous years of drought 
following and the transference of the energies of the 
whole movement to the new task of organizing our 
selling powers through the establishment of com- 
modity pools. This latter alone would account for 
the apparent weakness of the parent organization. In 
these activities Alberta leads the way. 

Following the failure to secure a State Wheat Pool 
in 1922, every ounce of energy was directed towards 
the gigantic task of organizing our basic product, 
wheat, and erecting the most effective selling machin- 
ery by which we who grew it might also sell it intelli- 
gently. Within little more than one year we had 
established the Alberta Wheat Pool, which com- 
menced the actual handling of wheat in September, 
1923. Manitoba and Saskatchewan speedily followed 
our example. In 1924 co-operation was established 
between three distinct provincial pools, and to-day 
there exists in Western Canada the most ambitious 
and successful co-operative wheat selling agency in 
the whole world. 

When the elections were announced last summer 
the farmers were not only busily perfecting this im- 
mense enterprise, but were also organizing others of 
a like nature. The live-stock pool was in process of 
formation and was launched last autumn. The dairy 
products pool and the egg-poultry pool were also being 
formed. In spite, however, of the drain upon our 
energies caused by these various activities and in spite 
of the fact that threshing was in full swing, on elec- 
tion day the farmers’ movement in Alberta hurled 
back the reactionary tide that swept the other pro- 
vinces and emerged with only one farmer member 
lost. Even this loss may be but a temporary one. So 
we are now fair in assuming that wherever the 
farmers preserved the identity of their movement, and 
did not weaken it by permitting the entrance of dis- 
cordant forces, they have succeeded in resisting the 
power of autocratic political machines. 

In passing it is worth noting that with but one ex- 
ception every member of Parliament, whether from 
Alberta or other Provinces, who remained true to 
the economic basis of political representation during 
the four years, 1921 to 1925, and stood for election 
was returned last October. 

As far as the Alberta movement is concerned 
political action implies two objectives. First, the 
establishing of a new political order under which in- 
telligently organized citizenship will undertake to func- 
tion politically instead of leaving the power of the 


election of candidates, the financing of them, and their 
ultimate control as members of Parliament in the 
hands of the few who dominate the political party 
machines. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh has written that the 
curse of our political life is the domination of ‘the 
party system’. We desire to do our share as one 
organized citizen unit in the Dominion to help other 
citizen units to come into existence and so dissolve 
this dominant evil. 

Our second objective is legislative. In this field 
it is to be remarked how closely we find ourselves 
allied. in our objective with the professed aims not 
only of the other Independent Groups, but even of 
both old parties. The writer has read with deep in- 
terest the articles preceding this one by W. F. Mac- 
lean, M.P., and J. S. Woodsworth, M.P.* So far as 
the viewpoint expressed by Mr. Maclean, the well- 
known and respected Conservative from North York, 
is concerned, we are in almost entire agreement. We 
have always believed in public ownership, or public 
control, of all great public utilities. We would 
go with Mr. Maclean to the extent of nationalizing 
the coal-mining industry of the Dominion, and are 
satisfied that until some state control of this industry 
is undertaken there is little hope of a permanent 
solution of our Maritime problem. 

If ever consolidation of the two great railroads 
takes place, and we confess that the natural laws of 
our present commercial system would indicate the 
logical character of consolidation, then it must take 
place under public ownership, for whatever evils wiil 
be alleged against public monopoly it will be found 
that they exist one thousand fold in private owner- 


' ship. We believe in the State controlling public credit 


and national currency. The writer is in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Maclean that the right to amend the 
constitution of Canada should belong to the Canadian 
people and not to the English people. Indeed, only 
on the question of the fiscal policy do we find our- 
selves at odds with the oldest member in the House 
of Commons representing the Conservative party. 
Turning now to the article by Mr. J. S. Woods- 
worth, M.P., I find that the organized farmers and 
the Independent Labour party are in complete sym- 
pathy in all legislative objectives on which an expres- 
sion of opinion has been given. In the matter, how- 
ever, of a capital levy for the extinction of the war 
debt, no expression of opinion has been sought or 
given by the Farmers’ movement up to this time. A 
1eference by the reader to the Farmers’ platform and 
a comparison of its clauses with those in the manifesto 
of the Independent Labour party will show that in the 


*The May number, containing Senator Lewis’ contribu- 


tion to the series, had not appeared when this was 
written.—Ed. 
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crystallization of our ideas and ideals in respect to 
economic and legislative matters we have arrived at 
similar conclusions. This is remarkable oniy in that 
these so similar conclusions were reached by two 
groups of citizens removed from intimate contact 
socially or otherwise during the process of crystall- 
ization, and this would serve to show that those who 
work, whether in field or factory, have common inter- 
ests capable of common solutions. 

We trust that we have made clear the fact that the 
political movement of the farmer seeks to free the 
people from the control of party machines, and enable 
them to place the members at Ottawa on a basis of 
relative independence. 

Let us consider now the practical results. During 
the past four years the delegates of the economic 
groups, whether independent, labour or farmer, fought 
vigorously in the House for (amongst other mat- 
ters) certain needed branch lines, banking reforms, 
Government inspection of banks, revaluation of sol- 
dier-settlers’ lands, agricultural credits, removal of 
duty on automobiles, statutory rates on grain, recog- 
nition of the moral claim of Home Bank depositors, 
and an independent investigation into coal carrying 
costs so as to establish a cost rate. The successful 
results of these efforts are now either matters of his- 
tory or current legislative enactment. 

Our immediate active objectives include revalu- 
ation of the whole C.N.R. system, and the writing 
down of its capital to the present physical valuation of 
the property. If this were done, placing our nation- 
ally owned railroad on a relative basis to that enjoyed 
by the C.P.R., the annual deficits of the C.N.R. would 


disappear. The establishment of a fairer method of 
recording the popular will at election is sought in our 
request for the application of the Single Transferable 
Vote. Modification of the fiscal policy calculated to 
reduce the cost of living, improve the purchasing 
power of our people, and increase trade is urgently 
needed. Reform or abolition of the Senate must soon- 
er or later be effected if our democratic institution, 
Parliament itself, is to continue to exercise its full 
powers. Recognizing that the obligations of the State 
to the individual is no less than that of the individual 
to the State, we seek economic reforms that will not 
only give to every adult the right to productive em- 
ployment, but will provide it for him. We believe also 
that it is essential to our future progress as a nation 
that—although there arises almost a constant stream 
of problems, State, legislative, economic, and social— 
it must be recognized and acknowledged that these 
problems are capable of satisfactory and permanent 
solution only through the intelligent organization of 
our people, on a firmer and more logical basis than 
that of mere political partyism. 

The great inspiration then that we have to offer 
the people of Canada is that of our own example. 
Organize on any basis that you are able, but organize. 
Study your social, economic and political questions 
collectively and, having crystallized your deliberations 
into conclusions, we will find common ground for 
co-operation between the various social and citizen 
groups, and so through intelligently collective action 
make it possible for the people of Canada to rule them- 
selves by reason and not be led astray by political 
confusion. 


SOME NOTES ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
BY DOUGLAS BUSH 


to survey university education in Canada 

and the United States, a project which would 
require more space and more knowledge than I 
have at command. It merely contains a few ran- 
com observations on some of the newer develop- 
ments in the United States which we in Canada 
might at least consider, and which Canadian edu- 
cators are not all aware of. In the interest of 
coherence as well as accuracy these stray remarks 
have to do mainly with the two universities generally 
acknowledged (at any rate by alumni) as the best of 
their respective countries; obviously what is true of 
them may be less (or more) true of others. 

One of the most serious problems facing Ameri- 
can universities is that of dealing with the hordes 
of young people who knock at the doors. California, 
Columbia, Illinois, with their tens of thousands of 
students, are cities rather than universities. Private- 


Te little article does not, of course, attempt 


ly endowed colleges can raise the standard of ad- 


mission or definitely limit enrolment, as some do. This 
last solution is not open to the State universities, and 
of late years they have tried, apparently with success, 
to divert, if not stem, the flood by establishing junior 
colleges. But the problem of overcrowding remains. 

Except perhaps at Toronto that problem has not 
yet become acute in Canada, but it will certainly 
become so. Everywhere, of course, the problem 
would disappear if only those went to college who 
could profit by it—but that is a doctrine incom- 
patible with the spirit of democracy. The estab- 
lishment of junior colleges in Ontario, which seems 
to be under discussion, might help to keep away from 
the provincial university large numbers of the unfit 
whose presence there lowers the standard of educa- 
tion and increases the burden of that well-known 
educational expert, Indignant Taxpayer. 

Conscious of the fatal loss of personal contact 
in huge classes, some American universities, such 
as Harvard and Princeton, have created tutorial 
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systems to supply what lecture-courses fail to give. 
At Harvard, the tutors supervise independent read- 
ing and writing, apart from courses, meeting students 
individually every ten days or two weeks from the 
end of the freshman year. Other colleges are adopt- 
ing similar methods for restoring human interest to 
education. One very valuable solution, that of To- 
ronto’s distinct but united colleges, is being tried at 
some of the newer American universities, and is 
under discussion at Harvard. 

Canadian universities could hardly afford, and 
as yet hardly need, tutorial instruction, but they 
might, under some modified form of it, adopt an 
idea which, though not a tutorial product, has been 
encouraged by the expansion of the tutorial system, 
namely, a partial emancipation from course work-in 
the third and fourth years. Such emancipation, 
with differences in different colleges, in general per- 
mits a student of distinction to drop one or two of 
his four courses in the third and fourth years in 
order to do independent work of graduate character 
under tutorial direction. It is a great and obvious 
advantage for a student to escape from passive re- 
ceptivity and work intensively ‘on his own’. So far 
as I know this freedom does not exist in Canadian 
colleges, at least not to the degree it is reaching in 
a number of American institutions. 

Seen from Canada, even the best American uni- 
versities often call up a picture of energies waste- 
fully scattered by the elective system, of incessant 
examinations, paternal control, and generally super- 
ficial education; and remarks to this effect carry 
with them a tacit or expressed contrast entirely in 
favour of Canadian methods and the Canadian stu- 
dent. However fruitful Canadian methods and re- 
sults, a feeling of superiority is scarcely justified 
by a comparison of the Canadian best and the 
American best. The elective system, in its first 
days of riotous liberty, certainly did work havoc 
with humanistic discipline; but that liberty has 
been largely curbed. At Harvard, for example, 
credit in sixteen courses, in addition to freshman 
composition, is required for the degree. Of these, 
six (for the pass-man, more for honours men) must 
be in one field of concentration, four must be in 
history, science, philosophy or mathematics, and 
another subject outside the field of concentration— 
so that only six are left to play with, and the pres- 
sure of general final examinations in the chosen 
field almost always means that several of these will 
be elected in that field. Such a system does not 
harmonize with the notion one can hear in Canada 
that the young American mind is nourished on com- 
binations of Hebrew, Economics, Venetian Art, and 
Social Ethics, or some such wild programme. 


As for examinations, few colleges, whether in 





Canada or the United States, enjoy the Utopian 
freedom which prevails at Toronto, but they are 
moving (slowly, as colleges do) in that direction. 
As long as universities employ their main energies 
in nursing the weak, instead of neglecting the weak 
and urging on the strong (an ideal which Toronto 
approaches as nearly as any university one knows), 
examinations, even frequent examinations, will be 
necessary. But the best American universities are 
trying to get away from the evils of paternalism 
and complicated machinery, and in practice the 
student suffers less from supervision than he seems 
to on paper. And here it might be said that there 
is in the better American colleges, especially Har- 
vard, increasing recognition of the right of the in- 
telligent student to criticize freely the educational 
methods which, after all, do exist for his benefit. The 
Harvard Crimson is very loyal to the president, but 
at times it can publish editorials about him, and about 
certain courses, which would rock most colleges to 
their foundations. An undergraduate committee, at 
the president’s request, lately drew up a remarkable 
report on possible ways of improving collegiate in- 
struction, and a similar committee has been invited 
to confer with the Board of Overseers. This is not 
a mere condescending gesture, it is an acknowledg- 
ment that the intelligent student is a collaborator, not 
simply a victim or a fool, and that his critical interest 
and judgment are respected. One may doubt if under- 
graduate ideas, constructive or destructive, are so 
cordially welcomed in many other colleges in Canada 
or parts of the United States. 

Before discussing the charge of superficiality 
one may lay down two axiomatic platitudes. First, 
that kind of student known as ‘able C-man’ exists 
everywhere, like the seed of Abraham, and under 
any system will take endless pains to ‘get by’ with 
a minimum of intellectual strain. Secondly, good 
teachers, and bad teachers, are likewise ubiquitous 
—and the latter are incredibly healthy. These 
axioms granted, one may say that a general charge 
of superficiality rests on a delusion. In those re- 
gions of the United States which Mr. Mencken 
succintly describes as ‘the Bible belt’, university 
standards are not always high; but-they are not too 
exalted in all parts of Canada. Passing by medioc- 
rity, however, which is much the same everywhere, 
and sticking to the best, I should say that the first- 
class student at Harvard is much more advanced 
‘han the first-class student at Toronto, not because 
he has more native intelligence or better teachers 
—for he hasn’t—but simply because, in many de- 
partments, he is compelled to work much harder. 
Certain Harvard courses, constituting ostensibly 
one-fourth of a year’s work, require, and from the 
best men get, as much reading and writing as a cor- 
responding Canadian student would be asked to do 
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in his four years. The result is that a Harvard 
student who wins high honours at graduation— 
through high grades, a thesis, and a stiff oral ex- 
amination—has a grasp of his subject quite beyond 
that of a Canadian M.A. The same general supe- 
riority, for pass as well as honour men, would 
hold true at any stage of the college career. To 
be sure, the American often has an advantage from 
the beginning, for he has had to read much more in 
preparatory school. Reading requirements in the 
several literatures in Ontario high sc’: ols are 
nothing short of ludicrous; no wonder that, as a 
Toronto professor used to say, a freshman is like a 
cow tied on a common, he can’t escape from his 
own ignorance. Current pedagogical theory carries 
coddling to the point where a demand for mental 
effort is regarded as tyranny, and the literary pabu- 
lum prescribed for a year’s work in an Ontario high 
school could be carefully digested, by an average 
student, in the last week. 

To prevent students from dismissing forever a 
particular field after examination in it, and to de- 
velop the faculty of broad analysis and synthesis, 
all Harvard undergraduates (except those in science 
and mathematics, in which advanced work involves 
the constant utilization of earlier acquirements) 
must take at the end of the final year, in addition 
to regular examinations, a general examination on 
the whole field of concentration. Thus a candidate 
for a degree in English must pass an examination 
on Shakespeare, the Bible, two ancient authors, and 
the history of English and American literature from 
Widsith to Nathalia Crane. Like all human and 
especially academic rules, this does not always 
work out in practice as beautifully as in theory— 
since idle youths residing on ‘the Gold Coast’ resort 
to crammers—yet it does accomplish a good deal, 
and more than anything else it keeps students, a 
long time beforehand, in a state of healthy and 
stimulating anxiety. Some such general examina- 
tion as this might well be adopted by Canadian 
colleges. It might help to give more meaning to 
the annual emergence from our universities of 
‘specialists’ in various literatures, whose reading in 
some is equivalent to that of the first two years at 
a good American university. 

The establishment in Canada of at least one 
graduate school comparable to those of the best 
American universities is one of the most serious 
problems of our higher education, and from what- 
ever angle one approaches it the chief need is seen 
to be—money. Brains Mr. Micawber has, capital 
Mr. Micawber has not, and the obstacle, at present, 
seems insurmountable. Harvard has the best 
graduate school in America—and Harvard’s endow- 


ment is nearly seventy million. Toronto’s achieve- 
ments in medical and scientific research have added 
lustre to its great name, and money is being sup- 
plied in comparative abundance for this important 
work. But research in literature and history and 
philosophy is equally important—though its re- 
sults make a less vivid appeal to that powerful 
person known as the man in the street—and mate- 
rials for such work (except Canadiana) may be 
said to be non-existent in Canada. No matter how 
able the professors, a graduate school can no more 
be built up around an utterly inadequate library 


‘than a motor can be run without gasoline. There 


is scarcely any field of literae humaniores in which 
an advanced student can even begin to work in the 
best of Canadian university libraries ; he simply has 
to betake himself to the United States or Europe. 
The Harvard Library has as many million books 
as we have hundred thousands, and is able to make 
accessions at the rate of a hundred thousand books 
a year. One may fervently pray that benefactors 
will turn their attention to this wholly neglected 
and most vital need of Canadian education. 

Finally, if Canadian graduate work is to be ac- 
cepted at par at home or in other countries, its 
requirements in most departments will need to be 
very considerably stiffened. At present a Canadian 
M.A. involves from a third to a half as much work 
as an M.A. in the United States. 


The purpose of this article has been to suggest 
a few American methods which we might profitably 
adopt rather than those which American univer- 
sities might profitably borrow from us, and to sug- 
gest also the unwisdom of ‘a certain condescension’ 
towards American universities occasionally dis- 
played by Canadian educators who lack first-hand 
knowledge. The devastating epigrams of the tea- 
table would sometimes lead one to believe that 
American undergraduate education is only a com- 
plicated machine for giving idle youth a smattering 
of odds and ends, that American graduate research 
is largely comic futility, that American professors 
cannot write English, and so on. These comfort- 
able doctrines help to strengthen the assumption 
that the widening of the boundaries of knowledge 
is ‘something pedantic for a gentleman’, and that 
Canadian colleges are the unique and chosen homes 
of literary taste. It is impossible, in brief space, 
to do more than prick a few of these roseate 
bubbles; but even the facts recorded here may in- 
dicate that the best Canadian student has some dis- 
tance to go before he can equal the knowledge and 
intellectual activity and maturity of the best 
American. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN PROGRESS 

N the last number of THE CaNapIAN Forum, ‘G. 
| H.’ draws attention to the possibility ‘that we are at 

the beginning of a greater intellectual revolt against 
Science than it has ever suffered’, and he is forced 
to the conclusion ‘that popular science is a contra- 
diction in terms’. He quotes from Mr. Langdon- 
Davies: ‘The distinguishing feature of our age is that 
we take more things on faith than any age has ever 
done’. On the other hand, in the Toronto Globe of 
May 8th, Dr. George Vincent, President of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, is quoted as having said in an 
address before the Canadian Health Congress, that 
the fundamental task is ‘to cultivate the scientific 
attitude towards life and conduct’. 

Many recent writers have questioned the value of 
the contribution which science has made to human 
progress, and some have even suggested that the 
progress of science may be one of the greatest dangers 
to which civilization is exposed. 

These expressions of opinion are evidence of a 
healthy interest in the relation of science to human 
affairs. There is a real need for an evaluation of the 
benefit which science has conferred on humanity and 
of the possible harm which it has inflicted. There is 
a real need for a decision as to whether after all, 
science is to be the saviour or the destroyer of man- 
kind. 

It is worth while to review briefly the contributions 
which science has made to the progress of humanity. 
If we see clearly wherein lies the benefit and wherein 
lies the danger of a thoughtless use of these gifts, 
then perhaps we may be better able to shape our 
future course towards real progress. 

Very briefly, science is organized knowledge, and 
its method, more briefly, is rational thought and the 
experimental verification of fact. It is more difficult 
to define human progress, but we may agree for the 
purposes of this note that it is progress towards an 
ideal state of society where humanity may develop to 
the full extent its best capacities, latent as well as 
apparent. Perhaps we may note certain very general 
prerequisites that may be safely agreed on. There 
must be an earth-wide social unity not, of course, 
to the exclusion of a certain healthy diversity. World 
Peace is a corollary, but warfare, and the present 
economic struggle, and fiscal boundaries are excluded. 
Freedom of thought and speech are prerequisites and 
we may say, bearing in mind the criticisms quoted, 
that a more extended use of rational thought is an 
immediate need. 








The chief contributions which science has made to 
human progress may be classified, for brief discus- 
sion, under three heads: the more obvious contribu- 
tions to material progress or control over our physical 
environment; the contribution which science has made 
towards the attainment of social unity; and its con- 
tribution to the method of human thought. 

Of the material contributions which science has 
made to progress it is unnecessary to write; they are 
too obvious and too well known. There is, indeed, 
even much to be said against a foregone conclusion 
that the material contributions of science have re- 
sulted in a certain nett gain to humanity. But even if 
the gain is in doubt it is also to be remembered that 
while science has provided the tools for human 
progress it has had very little to say regarding the 
method of their utilization, and the responsibility for 
such evil as may have resulted, lies not on science 
but on the whole of humanity. 


We may next consider the contribution which 
science has made towards the attainment of social 
unity. It is safe to say that no great contribution to 
human thought has ever been made which did not 
involve the co-operation of many individual minds, a 
co-operation which may be conscious or unconscious, 
of minds stretching back to the beginnings of consci- 
ous life. The advancement of scientific knowledge 
depends, therefore, as nothing else does, on social co- 
operation. Science not only is dependent on social 
co-operation but it has also a particular social value 
because a scientific fact rises above and beyond all 
peculiarities of person or race and is universally ac- 
ceptable by humanity. It is no sooner discovered 
than it becomes the common property of ali mankind. 
The international character of science is, indeed, its 
most striking peculiarity, and is, moreover, an out- 
standing exemplification of the fundamental unity of 
the human race. 

To illustrate the effect of science on the intellectual 
development of the race we may point to the great 
advances in thought which have been made since the 
middle ages. These, it is very generally agreed, have 
been largely the result of the steady development, 
since the 16th century, of the spirit of scientific re- 
search, and the ever spreading use of rational methods 
of thought. 

The superstitition, cruelty, ignorance and intoler- 
ance which were ruling forces in the conduct of the 
mass of people in the middle ages, could only be 
stamped out, as they were stamped out, by the spread 
among the whole people of the truer, sounder 
knowledge gained by science. 

It may be said with truth that science has no 
monopoly of rational thought, but it is the merit of 
science to have demonstrated its value as a means of 
acquiring knowledge. By rational thinking and the 
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use of the experimental method, science has produced 
a mass of knowledge which has added enormously to 
human happiness by removing the burden of super- 
stitious fear of the supernatural and the unknown. 

The chief contributions of science to human 
progress, then, are not on the material: side, great 
though these contributions are, but rather exist in 
the emphasis which, in the course of its evolution, 
science has laid on the essential unity of human en- 
deavour; its provision of a sphere where human 
beings work and must work, as a unit, regardless of 
race, creed, sex, and caste. But its greatest -contribu- 
tion is its demonstration of the value of and necessity 
for human progress, of the scientific method of 
thought. 

It may be true that society as a whole takes more 
things on faith than it has done in any other age, and 
that the modern attitude towards science is irrational. 
It is nevertheless also true that such advaiice as is 
being made is the result of rational thinking and the 
application of the results of scientific research to 





human betterment. It is undoubtedly true that if use 
of the scientific method could be made more universal 
and its application to human affairs be made more 
general, progress would be faster. 

It is easy to agree very heartily with G. H. that 
the broadcasting of popular pseudo-science has helped 
to bring about loose habits of thought and has also 
helped to destroy our faith in, or at least to induce 
a supposed familiarity which has bred contempt of, 
real science. But this is no good reason why use of 
the scientific method does not become more universal. 
It does not do so, as G. H. points out, because it 
entails a controlled mental effort which most of us 
are loth to make; but a further reason is the fact that 
we make little or no attempt in our schools or else- 
where to ‘cultivate the scientific attitude toward life 
and conduct’. This, as Dr. Vincent pointed out, is ‘the 
fundamental task,’ and one might add that the culti- 
vation of this attitude is in no class of the population 
more needed than among scientists themselves. 

H. WasTENEYs, 





CANADA'S MODERN ART MOVEMENT 
BY BERTRAM R. BROOKER 


a more vigorous show of landscapes could be found 

than that now on exhibition at the Grange, To- 
ronto, by the Group of Seven. We have recently seen 
here a fairly representative showing of modern Rus- 
sian art, and not quite so lately an exhibit of repre- 
sentative modern French paintings. There was a show 
of modern Italian work in New York this spring; 
and as for British and American painters of the 
modern school, their work is familiar to us in Canada 
through both originals and reproductions. 

It is safe to assume, then, that nothing quite like 
the modern Canadian art movement is to be found in 
any other country. Critics of the Group of, Seven, 
who promptly labelled the movement ‘crazy’ six or 
seven years ago, and stick to their verdict in spite of 
the approbation earned by its founders in quarters 
where adherence to tradition is even more to be ex- 
pected than here, are likely to agree that the work of 
the Group is distinct from any trend observable else- 
where; but they will not allow, of course, that this 
distinctness possesses any distinction. 

In spite of the fact that the Seven cannot be accused 
of imitating any so-called Decadent school of moderns 
in Europe, there is little disposition on the part of 
either public or press to recognize in this departure 
from traditional methods of landscape painting a na- 
tive and national movement, peculiar to this country, 
and, as it were, redolent of this country. 

Like Whitman’s poetry, which was not accepted by 
Americans as possessing the real ‘tang’ of this con- 


| T is doubtful whether in any country in the world 





tinent until the unanimity of European critics forced 
the truth upon them, the paintings of the Group of 
Seven probably will not find any wide degree of 
favour with Canadians until an opportunity presents 
itself of getting the concerted appraisal of a represen- 
tative number of distinguished European critics. There 
is little doubt that such an appraisal would be more 
than favourable, if the isolated judgments of occasion- 
al visitors from across the Atlantic are to be taken as 
any criterion of artistic opinion there. 

These visiting artists and art patrons, and the few 
critics in Britain who have seen the Group’s work, 
are not shocked by the lack of realism which disturbs 
so many people here. They see in these paintings a 
freshness of viewpoint, a vigour of handling, and a 
certain total bleakness of effect, which, in their eyes— 
surrounded as they are by conventionality, decadence, 
and a pressing populousness—seem to correspond not 
merely with the physical characteristics of this coun- 
try, but if anything more closely and truly with the 
‘feel’ of this country. 

It is not easy to state in words the precise nature 
of this ‘feel’. Certainly, at least, it is neither ‘pretty’ 
nor soothing. Yet these are the qualities that the 
public looks for in art. The great mass of people 
want pictures to be either realistic and documentary, 
like photographs, so that they can say of them, ‘that’s 
exactly like the place’; or they want them to be 
decorative, so that they can say, ‘isn’t that lovely!’ In 
short, they want pictures to be either exact replicas 
of nature or else so thoroughly romanticized that they 
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form a pretty and soothing contrast with the stern or 
unpleasant or hackneyed conditions under which they 
live. 

There are plenty of artists to give the public 
pictures of both these types—the rigidly representa- 
tional and the soothingly sentimental—but they will 
not be seen in the Group of Seven show. For at least 
six of the Group as now constituted are neither real- 
ists nor romanticists. They are seeking something that 
transcends both reality and romance; something thai 
shines through solidity and carries ‘feeling’ past mere 
sentiment to an apprehension of forces which never 
fully reveal themselves in phenomena unless the mood 
of the observer is somehow in tune with the source- 
energy which gives rise to the thing observed. 

This sounds very abstract, perhaps, but it must 
be abstract since we are dealing with the universal 
and infinite aspect of things instead of the particular- 
ized and finite expression or manifestation of things 
as objects in time and space. Words fail to convey 
what is meant, but there are at least three pictures by 
Lawren Harris in the present show, and some by 
other members of the Group, which are free and 
transparent channels, so to speak, for this source- 
energy that permeates and gives a significance beyond 
finiteness to natural objects. 

The painting of the two stores, which Harris calls 
‘Ontario Hill Town’, and ‘Miners’ Houses’, are prob- 
ably the examples which will be most understandable 
to the majority. There is neither realism nor romance 
in these two paintings, but there is a force in them 
which nobody, not even their severest critics, can fail 
to recognize. This force does not reside in the shapes 
of the houses, nor in the colours used to depict them, 
for the same shapes and colours could be combined in 
a canvas that might be wholly two-dimensional and 
simply decorative. The force exists, so far as one 
can put a finger on it at all, in the ‘selection’ of those 
aspects of the scene, apart altogether, almost, from 
the actual objects observed in the scene, which enable 
the mood to pour through the forms portrayed as it 
does in Nature. 

No one, on looking at a wild sky, can point de- 
finitely to the shape of a certain cloud or the vivid 
colour of certain downpouring shafts of light, and say 
with any degree of certainty, There, that’s what 
makes the sunset look so angry.’ The average person 
looks at such a sky and feels in it an intangible anger, 
more terrible than the menacing features of a mad- 
man. This menace that may exist in a shadowy, dif- 
tused form, which cannot be associated with anything 
cn earth, or the serenity that may exist merely in a 
colour—in the lemon-green of a sunset’s afterglow— 
which again seems to bear no relation to serenity 
humanly considered as a state of mind—this menace 
and this serenity are not contained ‘in’ forms, they 
are conveyed ‘through’ forms. 


It is precisely this energy pouring through forms 
that the Group of Seven endeavour to depict. That 
is why they are careless of form, in the representa- 
tional sense, and careful only of forms which seem 
to them the best ‘conductors’ of energy. The artist 
himself becomes a free channel for Nature’s energies 
or moods. If a gale of wind is blowing he tries to feel 
within himself the energy of the wind. He is not 
merely concerned with the photographic reproduction 
of the effect wind has on the bending limbs of trees, 
on driven water and cowering grass. His attempt is 
to re-create the energy of the wind on canvas in such 
a way that the objects used to convey it do not obtrude 
themselves and introduce associations that may dis- 
tract attention from the ‘experience’ of a gale. 

In short, these paintings are not so much pictures 
of objects as they are of experiences. Lismer’s 
‘September Gale’ and Varley’s ‘Breezy Day’, are 
attempts to convey to others the experience of being 
alive and abroad on a windy day. Macdonald’s 
‘Solemn Land’ is not so much a picture of land as it 
is a portrayal of solemnity. Harris’s ‘Miners’ Houses’ 
is not so much a picture of a row of squalid shacks 
as it is a portrayal of the experience of the people 
who live in them. When the experience the artist has 
lived through is gloomy we get Carmichael’s ‘Passing 
Showers’, with its crepe-like clouds flapping in an 
immense sky. When the experience has been gay we 
get Lismer’s ‘Happy Isles’, or his big new canvas, 
‘Quebec Village’. And when the experience has been 
one of serenity and tranquility we get Jackson’s de- 
lightful little ‘Manseau’, or the more sombre, but none 
the less restful, ‘Northern Lake’ of Lawren Harris. 

Harris, Lismer and Carmichael are the only ones 
of the Seven who appear to have varied appreciably 
during the past twelve months, and these variations 
arise obviously from a new kind of experience rather 
than from a new viewpoint or obsession. Most of 
J. E. H. Macdonald’s work at the present show has 
been exhibited before, including his superb ‘Solemn 
Land’, a delicious ‘Mist Fantasy’, and a canvas that 
approaches the mystical, called ‘The Elements’. 

A. Y. Jackson has only one large new canvas, 
‘Autumn’, which is pure pattern, and scarcely needed 
so much magnitude. But his smaller new things, 
although easily recognized by their rhythms as Jack- 
sons, contain a note of deeper feeling. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the ‘Manseau’, already men- 
tioned, and in the ‘Country Road’. 

F. H. Varley’s big portrait has been admired by a 
great many, but this writer, at any rate, does not get 
from it the ‘experience’ which has been conveyed by 
previous portraits by this artist. His ‘Breezy Day’ and 
a very interesting ‘Sketch Composition’ are among 
his outstanding contributions to the present show. 


The newcomer to the Group, A. J. Casson, sees 
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things and paints things in a way that marks his work 
off from the rest of the Seven. It is generally lower 
in tone and more restrained in design, and for so 
young an artist, conveys an unusual depth of feeling. 
The five canvases in this show are not, however, as 
impressive as some of his work during the past two 
or three years. 

Lawren Harris again dominates the exhibition, not 
only by the number and size of his canvases, but also 
by the variety of his subjects and the daring with 
which they are carried out. His big canvas, ‘Mountain 
Forms’, has an incandescent quality of somehow being 
lighted from within that immediately attracts atten- 
tion to it, but the ‘experience’ it conveys is of too un- 
earthly an order to be comfortably accepted by the 
majority of people who go to the Grange ‘to look at 
pictures’. The same is true, probably, of the ‘Miners’ 
Houses’ and ‘Ontario Hill Town’. In all of these 
Harris, who has always been greatly concerned with 
light as a conveyor of experience, steps further into 
the metaphysical than ever before, and consequently 
is likely to antagonize even further that section of the 
public which looks for facts rather than philosophy 
in art. 

On the other hand, his three portraits have gained 
for him admirers who were formerly left cold by his 
landscapes. What they admire in these, of course, is 
their realism. Some, indeed, entirely overlooking the 
thought-force which shines through these subjects, 
are astonished that an artist who seems to them to 
‘caricature’ landscapes should preserve so much of the 
actuality of his sitters. 

Frank Carmichael has re-approached a tone and 
feeling caught in ‘Passing Showers’, a painting three 
or four years old, with his new canvases, ‘A Northern 
Village’, ‘Snow Clouds’, and ‘Evening’. The latter, 
with a luminous yellow sky, is particularly beautiful. 
All three possess the same kind of quality, which, in 
spite of their greyness and somewhat tortuous 
rhythms, suggests an inner rationale that is harmoni- 
ous and peaceful. His group of water-cclour sketches 
is nothing short of remarkable, particularly when the 
medium is considered. 

Arthur Lismer, although carrying on in his ‘Quebec 
Village’ and ‘September in Quebec’ the joyous note 
struck in ‘Happy Isles’ last year, has two or three 
canvases in this show—notably the ‘Mill Stream’ and 
‘Habitant Farm’—which vary considerably from his 
accustomed style. Greys and yellows instead of a 
preponderance of reds appear in these canvases, the 
total effect suggesting the more sombre air and life 
of the Quebec backwoods. 

An innovation this year was a room devoted to 
work by invited contributors, in which five canvases 
by Bess Housser made easily the most favourable im- 
pression. Without imitating the technique of the 








Group of Seven in any appreciable degree, Mrs. 
Housser has succeeded in discovering means of con- 
veying experiences rather than scenes or objects. Her 
‘Far Hills’ has a mood of its own that is astonishingly 
profound for so new a recruit to the brush, while the 
silence and peace of her two white canvases, ‘Dawn 
in Northern Winter’, and ‘Algonquin Hills’, conveys 
an inexpressibly beautiful outlook on life. 

A single canvas, ‘Laurentian Hills’, by Annie D. 
Savage, ranks next in interest; followed by Marion 
Huestis Miller’s strange sketches which have been 
shown here before, and a group of small canvases and 
sketches by Doris Huestis Mills. Thoreau Macdonald, 
much of whose previous work, especially in black and 
white, has achieved an unusual charm, has carried 
simplification so far in the sketches at this show that 
they lack interest. George D. Pepper and Lowrie 
Warrener, who are concerned more than anything 
else with pure pattern, contributed some interesting 
small things. Tom Stone showed three landscapes, 
the most interesting-of which was ‘Pioneers’. Portrait 
studies by J. M. Alfsen concluded the exhibit. 

An exhibit of paintings, bronzes, wood sculpture, 
homespuns, etc., from French-Canada, were shown 
in an adjoining room. 


TINIEST OF LILY PADS 


Tiniest of lily pads, 

The weight of a frog would swamp the sturdiest of 
them ; 

They are of a size for tadpoles to play on, 

And for minnows to slide under. 


With clean edges overlapping, 

They lie on the surface as thick as autumn leaves 
just fallen; 

And they too are touched with the colour-brush of 
frost. 

Here and there oval leaves are ruby-red, 

Or clear yellow, 

Or the throbbing purple of wines. 

These lie among the green leaves 

Like jewels among jewels. 


For whose dainty feet are these circles spread? 

When the thirsting deer have bounded off from the 
river banks, i 

And the stately cranes have flapped leisurely to other 
waters, 

Does the reigning fairy of these wild ways— 

Too exquisite for a gilded throne— 

Hold court here on these jewelled mosaics? 


Lyon SHARMAN. 
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CONRAD'S LAST ESSAYS 


Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad (Dent; pp. xvii, 
253; 7/6). 
| N his introduction to this volume of Conrad’s col- 

lected papers, Mr. Curle says that he has taken 
particular care ‘to avoid any aspect of absolute com- 
pleteness, as though a dead author’s desk had been 
ransacked for every fragment’. There is no danger 
that anyone who reads this book will gain such an 
impression. Though the subjects treated are of 
such variety as to include a preface to a Cookery 
Book compiled by his wife, and a ‘Memorandum on 
the scheme for fitting out a sailing ship for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the training of Merchant Service 
Officers belonging to the Port of Liverpool’, there 
is nothing that will not be eagerly read and delight- 
ed in by all those who have learned to know and 
admire Conrad. 

The book reveals nothing new; it does not give 
us a new aspect of Conrad’s life or work, but it 
confirms and deepens the impression obtained from 
the earlier Reminiscences or—to give its more char- 
acteristic titl— A Personal Record, and the Notes 
on Life and Letters. Conrad was, after all, not an 
essayist, nor would he himself perhaps have chosen 
such a title as this volume bears; he is not gifted 
in the art of talking about himself, or the experi- 
ences of his soul in relation to whatever subject he 
may happen to be discussing. He is always essen- 
tially a teller of tales, one who—to borrow some 
phrases of his own from a most interesting review 
of W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions and Gals- 
worthy’s The Island Pharisees—‘regards his work 
—the exercise of his art—as an achievement of 
active life by which he will produce certain definite 
effects upon the emotions of his readers’ and ‘not 
simply as an instinctive, often unreasoned, outpour- 
ing of his own emotions’; that is to say, he does not 
write ‘lyrically, to liberate his soul for the satisfac- 
tion of his own sentiment, to express his own 
moods’. He is quite willing to talk about himself 
and his friends and their books, but only in his own 
way, being particularly careful to avoid any emo- 
tional tone, or colouring from his own mood. He 
tries to remain always perfectly objective, detach- 
ed. He writes always as a man under discipline; 
he has a horror of letting himself,go. He said once: 
‘It may be my sea-training acting upon a natural 
disposition to keep hold on the one thing really 
mine, but the fact is that I have a positive horror 


of losing, even for one moving moment, that full 
possession of myself which is the first condition of 
good service... .’ 

He admires, for instance, in W. H. Hudson, ‘his 
pure love of rendering the external aspect of 
things’; and he sneaks here again of the similar aim 
which he himself had always had in all his work— 
and it is as evident in these Essays, as in the novels 
—‘to render the truth of a phase of life in the terms 
of my own temperament with all the sincerity of 
which I was capable’. 

There could hardly be a better example of this 
sincerity and truthfulness, or a finer proof of the 
excellence of this method for those who can use it, 
than the two papers on Stephen Crane. They form 
a complete personal record of a great friendship. 
We are made to feel his deep admiration for Crane, 
his constant joy in their friendship, threatened only 
by his consciousness of the shadow of that untimely 
death which brought it to an end in a few short 
years, his belief in the greatness of his art; we are 
aware of the presence of intense emotion, but it is 
not allowed to have direct expression, to become 
lyrical; it is communicated under the form of a 
straightforward, plain narrative of facts, the simple 
tale of the external course of their friendship. In- 
deed, the most significant evidence of the devotion 
and passion beneath this essentially undemonstra- 
tive friendship, is the obvious and conscious refusal 
to permit it to be mentioned. 

They met for the first time in a London restaur- 
ant, with their publisher as host, and were immedi- 
ately aware of an instinctive sympathy for one 
another. They did not tell each other of it (‘which 
would have been missish’); they simply remained 
the whole day together, and we follow them as they 
tramp about the streets of London, and overhear 
their abrupt remarks in appreciation of some char- 
acter or phrase from their stories. Sometimes 
Conrad speaks of the qualities that attracted him in 
Crane :— 

The inborn fineness of nature, which he had managed 
to preserve like a sacred heritage. He was all 
through of the same material, incapable of affectation of 
any kind, of any pitiful failure of generosity for the sake 


of personal advantage, or even from sheer exasperation 
which must find its relief. 


But he prefers usually to convey an impression by 
recalling memories of Crane at work, while the 
room ‘resounded with the grunts, sniffs, yawns, 
heavy flops’ of a solemn company of dogs who 
tyrannized over him unmercifully; or even more 
hopelessly enslaved by his passionate devotion for 
Conrad’s small two-year-old son. 

There is nothing in the book that reveals more 
intimately and more directly the real charm of 
Conrad himself—his simple loyalty and _ sincerity, 
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his constant belief in men and things, and in ad- 
dition a temper of mind which in its subtlety and 
fineness is essentially aristocratic, delighting above 
all in the noble and magnanimous virtues and de- 
spising only whatsoever is cowardly or mean. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL ON EDUCATION 

On EpucaTIon, EsPEcIALLY IN Earty CHILD- 
HooD, by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin; pp. 254; 
6/-). 

R. BERTRAND RUSSELL has thought so long 

and deeply on the fundamental questions of 
ethics and society that we might expect to find a kind 
of summary of his ideas in a book on education. Per- 
haps we shall be disappointed, although we shall be at 
least rewarded by the very clear statement of many 
invigorating ideas. In the first place it is encouraging 
to find how hearty is his belief in the power of educa- 
tion. He views the success of the methods of such 
schools as the Jesuits and the modern Japanese 
statesmen, and sees that they have actually pro- 
duced the kind of man they set out to produce. From 
this he draws hope for the future, and on this he 
justifies his doctrine that we should know what we 
want to make of our children before we start to edu- 
cate them. -In this he is running counter to the doc- 
trine of men like Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw, 
who say, rather, that we must not presume to anything 
like this extent. Mr. Russell believes very much in 
the conscious educator, whereas the others distrust 
him. And, since the world is likely to be full for some 
time of teachers and preachers, it is as well that they 
should get confidence as well as distrust from men of 
Mr. Russell’s intellectual insight. 

But although he knows clearly what kind of chil- 
dren he wishes his own to be, he seems, in his theory 
of education, to have strange and unaccountable lapses. 
It is good that he wants them to be brave, but he is 
amazingly impatient in his methods of teaching cour- 
age, and he seems to have very little insight into tem- 
peramental differences which make the teaching of 
this virtue extraordinarily delicate. All through the 
book he has vividly in mind the end which he wishes 
to produce, and it seems that his own children are not 
yet old enough to have shown him that they may have 
ends, as Carlyle would say, quite other than his. It is 
as if the chief material used were the ideas in the 
educator’s mind, whereas the chief material must 
always be the child himself. Probably this is why he 


is not afraid to advocate nursery schools for all chil- 
dren from the age of two. He does not see the danger 
of a uniformly sheltered life, spent in the company of 
strict contemporaries and one or two educating adults. 
The need for natural social variety does not count 
with him, because he believes so firmly in deliberate 
education that he would let it dominate the whole of 


childhood. It is true that if this is desirable, then Mr. 
Russell would be a better guide than anyone we know. 

One excellent point of his doctrine is that, after 
early childhood, schools and colleges should concen- 
trate on the education of intelligence rather than on 
character, which by this time has become largely a 
matter of habit and can be improved more by a 
quickened intellectual outlook than by direct moral 
suasion. 

On all the usual controversial topics Mr. Russell 
is stimulating, such as on the questions of classical 
versus modern education, boarding versus day schools, 
and the like. It is refreshing to find him so ready to 
react, like the rest of us, from the peculiar limitations 
of his own education, but he can hardly expect us to 
find the argument convincing. 


THE LETTERS OF HANNAH MORE 


THE LETTERS OF HANNAH Mork, selected, with an 
introduction by R. Brimley Johnson (Bodley Head; 


HE name of Hannah More, to most people, 

suggests strict piety and second-rate writing. 
Nobody reads her ‘works’, and few would regard 
dining-out on Sunday as a serious offence. But 
though her writings and her reforms are forgotten, 
her personality remains; and in her letters are still 
to be found not only the serious reformer and 
friend of Wilberforce, but the gay and vivid young 
woman who went from Bristol to London to visit 
the Garricks, to dine with bishops and Blue-Stock- 
ings, and to attend the trial of the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston. Mr. Johnson’s introduction 
is sympathetic, and ‘aims more at characterization 
than detailed biography and criticism’. No one will 
quarrel with the limitations Mr. Johnson sets him- 
self in his introduction, but a more illuminating 
scholarship might have been exercised upon the letters 
themselves. Unless one’s reading of eighteenth cen- 
tury: letters and memoirs happens to be fresh, the ac- 
count given by Miss More of the trial of the Duchess 
of Kingston—to take but a single example—loses its 
point. Neither here nor elsewhere is there any anno- 
tation to help the reader. Equally lost is the signifi- 
cance of such names as Mrs. Delany, Bishop Porteous, 
Foote, the ‘English attitudinarian of Naples’, and a 
dozen others. 

Even more than this lack of footnotes, we re- 
gret such misleading mistakes as that of Oxford 
for Orford in the letter (p. 133) in which Miss More 
regrets the death of an old friend who is undoubt- 
edly Lord Orford (Horace Walpole). The fact that 
this mistake occurs four times in the text and again 
in the Index forces one to suspect that the editor 
did not recognize these passages as referring to the 
Earl of Orford. These blunders can scarcely be 
explained as typographical errors, and cannot easily 
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be condoned. The Letters of Hannah More are, in 
their modest way, valuable social documents, and 
deserve the same kind of illuminating treatment 
that Mrs. Paget Townbee gave Horace Walpole’s 
letters, and that Kirkbeck Hill gave Boswell’s 
Johnson. 

AN ENGLISH LIFE OF LUTHER 

LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION, by James Mac- 
kinnon; Vol I, Early Life and Religious Development 
to 1517 (Longmans; pp. xix, 317; $6.00). 

ROFESSOR MACKINNON’S new life of 
Luther will fill a long-felt want. With the ex- 
ception of Grisar’s life translated from the German 
into English, there has been no adequate work 
available for English and American readers. Grisar, 
however, needs careful reading in close connection 
with his more objective co-religionists, Kiefl and 
Merkle. Unfortunately these are not available in 
translation, nor are the works of the more important 
scientific school represented by Holl, Kohler, and 
A. V. Muller. There was then ample room for a 
new and scholarly life of the great reformer in Eng- 
lish, and Professor Mackinnon’s first volume leads 
us to expect that he will ultimately place students 
under serious obligations to him. 

First of all, Professor Mackinnon is thoroughly 
acquainted with Luther’s known writings. This 
knowledge has not been acquired as a tour de force. 
It is more than evident that he has lived with 
Luther’s thought and become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with it. Secondly, he is in the closest touch 
with the latest German research, and he thus brings 
to his work discoveries among manuscripts of price- 
less value in interpretation, which have not as yet 
become very familiar to English readers. Thirdly, 
he is admirably trained in contemporary theological 
and political literature. With these three qualifica- 
tions he possesses an excellent initial equipment to 
interpret the man. Perhaps Dr. Mackinnon is least 
at home in his account of the scholastic, philo- 
sophical, and theological system. We would not 
wish to give the impression that he has misinter- 
preted it, for where we had doubts and sought 
verifications we found the deductions correct; but 
he does not appear to have studied it in the origin- 
als and his writing in this connection leaves the 
impression of something done for a special purpose. 
On the other hand, the account given will be of the 
greatest value. 

There are some points of special interest. 
Luther’s boyhood is set in its just place, and there 
is no longer any excuse for adverse criticism of this 
period. Again, the development of his intellectual 
life, the growth of his religious convictions, the 
processes of his inner life take on an evolutionary 
aspect which has long been obscured. Luther’s life 





was not a recurring series of fortuitous acts of con- 
viction—it was a gradual process. Professor Mac. 
kinnon does not hide Luther’s emotional tempera- 
ment, his impetuous nature, but he does bring into 
relief Luther’s progress from point to point—a pro. 
gress dating back to earliest manhood. It is in this 
connection that the account of scholasticism, com- 
paratively weak though we found it, is most helpful 
to students who have not had the time or oppor- 
tunity to study that system. Luther’s training in 
it, his connection with the Nominalists and Occham- 
ists, his early Biblical studies, all help to fill in the 
picture of a personality who did not a little to make 
the modern world. 

Professor Mackinnon does not write without 
points of view, and it is obvious where his sym- 
pathies lie; but he writes critically, objectively, and 
scientifically. He sees the man in all the com- 
plexity of a singularly strong soul set amid external 
conditions of extraordinary potentialities. With 
this vision—and it is the correct one—he knows 
that Luther will yield to no single canon of inter- 
pretation—whether that of apostate and immoral 
friar or that of the glorious saint of a new evangel. 
It is in this connection that Professor Mackinnon’s 
writing carries conviction, and it is this approach 
which leads us to await with interest the succeeding 
volumes. The critical, difficult periods are ahead. 
We venture to believe that if the author is even in 
some degree as successful as in the present volume, 
he will have written an English life of Luther for 
which we may. well be grateful. We venture to 
hope that it will be possible for him to discuss the 
influences of Lutheranism in England. 


W. P. M. K. 


ESSAYS ON ARCHITECTURE 

Tue ToucHsSTONE OF ARCHITECTURE, by Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A. (Oxford; pp. vi, 245 ; $2.25). 
A BOOK by Sir Reginald Blomfield is always 

worth reading and this latest collection of essays 
should interest both the architect and the layman. 
Each of these essays has some bearing on architecture, 
but they range in subjects from the ‘Bridges of Lon- 
don’ to ‘Atavism in Art’. There are eleven in all, but, 
coming as it does from so eminent an architect, the 
‘Outlook of Architecture’ is perhaps the most interest- 
ing. 

The author stands firm on the classic tradition left 
us by Wren and Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and 
Chambers. He would not suggest, however, that the 
young architect should be trained to design only in 
the manner of the English Renaissance, but that he 
should note all work which aims in the ‘direction of 
strength, refinement and sincerity of statement’. In- 
deed, he would go so far as to say that ‘even the most 
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ardent classicist may learn a lesson from the elasticity 
and resourcefulness of Gothic’. 

Sir Reginald does not believe that the increased 
height of modern buildings should be the key to the 
new style for which critics are clamouring. The 
Colosseum and the dome of the Pantheon presented to 
the Romans greater difficulties in design than the sky- 
scraper does to the modern architect. Yet the Romans 
built them with magnificent results in the style with 
which they were familiar. 

Nor does the use of steel to-day mark the point 
where we must sever all connection with the past— 
when like the Neo Gothicists we show our construc- 
tion ‘naked and unashamed’. The materials employed 
by the architect must always be subordinate to the 
design. 5 

In conclusion the author would remind those critics 
who would have a cubist or any other ‘new’ style that 
they should not be seeking for a new language of 
architecture but rather for new ideas. ‘The old langu- 
age will do very well if we are masters of it, and have 
the brains to use it to the full.’ 


LENIN 

Lenin, by Leon Trotzky (Minton Balch; pp. xx, 

; $2.50). 
pik associated with Lenin in thought and 
C action, no man is better qualified to be his bio- 
grapher than Leon Trotzky. During their early 
days they worked together in England on a rebel 
publication, the Jskra, and it was during this period 
that Lenin crystallized the revolutionary theories 
which later were to serve for the ground plan of 
the Union of Soviet Republics. When the collapse 
of the Imperial Government came in 1917 Trotzky 
was in New York, and on his homeward voyage 
- was for a time detained by the Canadian authorities 
at Halifax. The Kerensky Government obtained 
his release, and Trotzky, in gratitude, returned to 
Russia and contributed more than any other in- 
dividual to the overthrow of the Constitutional 
Socialists. From then until the death of Lenin the 
two were in close touch—through the chaotic per- 
iod when ‘we had as yet no apparatus; connection 
with the country was lacking; the employees were 
on strike; Wikshel cut the telephone connection 
with Moscow; we had neither money nor an army’, 
until the Bolshevist rule was firmly established 
throughout the greater part of the old Russian 
Empire. 

The popular theory that the Communist leaders 
forced their revolutionary ideas upon an unwilling 
peasantry is everywhere denied by Trotzky. He 
quotes Lenin: ‘The land of the workmen and the 
poor peasants is a hundred times more “Left” than 
we.’ And again: ‘To-day a’ delegation of work- 
men came to me, and at my words one of them 





said, “One sees that you, too, Comrade Lenin, take 
the side of the Capitalists.”’ Trotzky comments 
on this as follows: ‘When Lenin related this epi- 
sode he seemed more troubled and alarmed than 
later, when the dismal news came from the front of 
the fall of Kazan or the immediate threatening of 
Petersburg. And that, too, is comprehensible: 
Kazan and even Petersburg we can lose and win 
back. But the confidence of the workmen is the 
foundation capital of the party.’ Although Lenin 
lived for the greater part of his life abroad and 
was by conviction an internationalist, in sentiment 
he remained very close to the Russian soil, and he 
became the great leader of the proletariat because 
he had himself much of the simple strength and 
directness of the peasant. 

“When Lenin, his left eye closed, receives by 
radio the parliamentary speech of a leader of imper- 
ialistic history, or the expected diplomatic note, 
he resembles a damnably proud moujik who won’t 
be imposed upon. This is the high-powered peasant 
cunning, which amounts almost to genius, equipped 
with the latest acquisitions of a scholarly mind.’ 


THE SONG OF SITTING BULL 
THE SoNG oF THE INDIAN Wars, by John G. 
Neihardt (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 231; $2.65). 
HE sending forth to-day to a hurrying and im- 
patient public of a poem in iambic pentameter, 
consisting of two hundred and _ thirty pages of 
rhymed couplets, seems to argue in the author a 
generous share of that ‘race mood of courage’ of 
which he speaks in his preface. Moreover, this is 
only the third in a cycle which is not yet completed. 
No poet, however inspired, can be epic or even 
poetic for hundreds of pages, at least no modern 
poet can be. And in this volume there is much 
repetition and prose—not enough prose, perhaps. 
But as a narrative of the last great struggle on this 
continent, the magnificent though futile resistance 
of the Indians of the plains to the encroachments 
of the pioneers from the eastern States of the Union, 
the book possesses not only genuine historical value 
but real interest, especially to the generation of 
readers in whose childhood the names of Sitting 
Bull and Red Cloud were still potent to evoke a 
pleasant and modified terror. There is abundant 
evidence, without the author’s assertion, of long 
and conscientious absorption in the subject, of care- 
ful striving after historical accuracy on the part of 
one who had access to all the important material. 
This very knowledge has in places led to an over- 
weight of detail ; there is stilted phraseology often; 
but the curious mixture of direct simplicity, some- 
what theatrical heroics, and genuine exaltation, held 
this reviewer in his chair until he had finished the 
book. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF MODERN MUSIC 

Tue ProstemMs oF Mopern Music, by Adolf 
Weissmann, translated by M. M. Bozman, with por- 
traits of modern composers and an introduction by 
Edward Dent, M.A., Chairman of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music (Dent; pp. xxiv, 
244; $1.75). 

HE isolation of Central Europe during the Great 

War helped to confirm a tendency already fairly 
strong in England—the tendency to look to countries 
other than Germany (particularly France and Russia) 
for musical sustenance. At the same time many of 
the more individual English composers were looking 
to England’s own musical past for traditions. In spite 
of the centuries, it was not impossible to trace a 
spiritual kinship between the age of Elizabeth and the 
present day. More and more was Germany coming 
to be looked upon by the more advanced spirits as 
a back number. 

The first problem which Mr. Weissmann’s book 
raises for the English reader is, simply—has Germany 
lost her musical leadership? The very fact that this 
question is not touched upon by the author renders it 
more acute, especially to those who may have con- 
sidered the question permanently settled in Germany’s 
disfavour. To the German critic—by no means a 
hide-bound nationalist, nor one ignorant of other 
schools—it is for the most part German names that 
seem worthy of discussion. There are, indeed, chap- 
ters on Debussy and on the various European nations 
which claim a place in the musical sun; a chapter on 
Stravinski which appeared in the original German 
edition has been unaccountably omitted from the 
translation; there are a few chapters on general sub- 
jects—and for the rest, the composers dealt with are 
Teutonic. It is not that Bruckner, Mahler, Strauss, 
Pfitzner and Schonberg are held up as models to the 
rest of the world—there is no hint of this in the 
author’s attitude; it is simply that he sees things in 
these proportions, and that the average English critic 
of to-day would view them so differently. If only as 
a wholesome corrective to views sometimes too hastily 
adopted, the book is well worth reading. But apart 
from this, it is full of the most valuable and well- 
considered criticism, written in a style which never 
suggests the clumsy German constructions all too fre- 
quent in such works. The translator is to be com- 
mended for his clear and readable English. 


A NEW ANTIGONE 


Tue ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, translated by R. C. 
Trevelyan (Hodder and Stoughton; pp. 62; $1.00). 
§ Aeon tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles are at 
once the lure and the despair of translators. 
How is the task to be approached? Sir Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s ideal is to write a translation which shall be a 


contribution to English letters, a translation which the 
reader might easily mistake for an original work. Mr. 
Trevelyan, on the other hand, in this and his previous 
efforts, is content if ‘a reader who knows no Greek 
can feel that he is reading, a translation no doubt, but 
a translation into intelligible English metre and poetry’. 
The Antigone experiment is a most interesting one. 
Let us say at the outset that the ‘reader who knows no 
Greek’ should be provided with some assistance in the 
way of notes to explain the difficult mythological allu- 
sions in the choruses: it is a pity Mr. Trevelyan did 
not supply such assistance. 

In this, as in his other renderings of Greek tragedy, 
the translator has followed the practice of imitating as 
closely as possible the actual metres employed in the 
lyric portions of the play; and he states it as his per- 
sonal belief that ‘English poets might learn much by 
the study of Greek lyrical structure, and might so dis- 
cover new and unexpected rhythmical possibilities in 
our own language’. Others have had the same feeling; 
and Sir Gilbert Murray, who has not followed Mr. 
Trevelyan’s method, put forth a similar theory him- 
self some years ago in a paper published in the 
Atlantic Monthly. In our opinion none would benefit 
more from the study of Greek lyrical structure than 
the ultra-modern writers of free-verse, so many of 
whom seem to be unaware that even free-verse should 
possess some rhythmical quality. 

We look forward to more translations from this 
gifted pen, and will close with a sample of a choral 
strophe to illustrate what, to use Professor Murray's 
words, ‘English poetry may yet learn from Greek’: 


Down to the ground with a crash was he swung from the 
ramparts, 

Grasping the torch, at the height of his frenzied onset, 

Raging wildly, and breathing forth 

Blasts of furious hate. 

Yet did his threats prove in vain; 

While to the rest, blow upon blow, 

To each man his doom Ares hath dealt, 

Our mighty deliverer. 


FICTION 


THE TESTAMENT OF A D.S.O. 

Tue TESTAMENT OF DomINIc BuRLEIGH, edited 
by Godfrey Elton (Allen and Unwin; pp. 159; 5/-). 
HIS is a novel of unusual interest and distinc- 
tion. Purporting to be a written confession 
which came into the so-called editor’s hands after the 
death of the writer, it recounts the story of a man 
who, having won the D.S.O. and a reputation for 
heroism in the war, deserted, was reported dead, read 
his own obituary notices, and then decided to correct 
the false impression of his character which these gave, 
by writing down what he had learned from his 

strange experience to be the truth about himself. 
The analysis of Dominic Burleigh’s character is a 
subtle and brilliantly executed piece of work. While 
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allowing his hero somewhat to exaggerate his failings 
and the baseness of his motives and conduct, as a man 
reacting against his own false pretensions naturally 
would do, Mr. Elton has been able at the same time to 
make him reveal qualities which are admirable; and 
in his editorial capacity he charges Dominic with 
cynicism and with doing himself less than justice. 
As a result the real Burleigh is set forth, not the suc- 
cessful don, the flattered poet, the gallant hero, but 
not merely the coward and the deserter either. The 
effect is one of complete intellectual integrity. The 
story is told with economy and restraint, but with 
deep feeling and a quiet humour which now and then 
becomes ironical, as in the description of the reverend 
gentleman who, ‘like Christ, believed in the county 
families, and in playing ball games, and scorning the 
unmanly, and in being genial, but not too familiar, 
to the poor’. One would like to quote from the vivid 
descriptions of the trench attack in which Dominic 
won his decoration, of war-time London with its 
metallic gaiety, of the weird under-ground life of the 
deserters. Mr. Elton has been remarkably successful 
in creating a background which is rich and striking 
in detail, and is yet everywhere subordinated to his 
main purpose of presenting Dominic’s character. 

As an exposure of cant and the pretensions of 
human nature, The Testament of Dominic Burleigh 
is effective and salutary; it is also a fine artistic, 
achievement. Altogether one of the most notable 
books that have come out of the war. 

G. C. H. 
THE SAP OF YOUTH 

Optaa, by John Masefield (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 416; $2.50). 

DTAA has no pretensions as a novel; it is 

merely a tale of ‘one damned thing after 
another’, yet it holds for its readers that rarest of 
gifts, the spirit of youth. Conrad gave it to us in 
that unforgettable voyage to Bangkok; but that was 
a reminiscence—the bright glory recaptured in a 
mellow moment by age—whereas in Odtaa we shed 
the dry years as the snake sloughs his skin and for 
glorious hours are as oblivious to youth’s inevitable 
doom as young Highworth Ridden himself in the 
spring of ’88. 

Hi was a nice boy, but his horse-breeding father 
had no care for a youth who was ‘always messing 
about with cog-wheels’ and cherished a low desire 
to be an engineer: ‘If he had been a pup’, Bill 
Ridden used to say, ‘I could have drowned him; 
if he had been a trout, I could have put him back; 
but being this, by God! there is nothing I can do, 
short of pitching him in at the deep end to see if 
he’s got guts enough not to sink.’ So when Hi 


was rising eighteen he pitched him out into the 
South American republic of Santa Barbara to plant 
sugar or go to hell on his own. 





Hi liked the look of Santa Barbara as he steam- 
ed into the great bay of the harbour at dawn, saw 
the sierra of the Three Kings glowing over the 
mists of the forest, and lighters manned by great 
red-golden savages bearing down to _ unload 
cargo: ‘You’d better put a coat over those pyjamas 
of yours,’ said the captain from the bridge, ‘or the 
sight of you may be more than they can stand. They 
like their meat white and they like it young’. Hi 
had not been prepared for cannibals; nor had he 
known that the traditional parties of the Whites 
and the Reds were at each other’s throats, that the 
Red dictator, Lopez Zubiaga, was on the edge of 
madness and had stirred the country till it was 
rumbling like a sick volcano. He looked upon this 
sunny land and found it good. ‘I shall be as happy 
here as the day is long,’ said Hi. 


He was quietly happy even after he met Car- 
lotta de Leyva and had the pangs of calf-love added 
to his new experiences. Carlotta does not stir us, 
it is true, but that simply does not matter. We are 
assured that she is beautiful, and what boy of eight- 
een would not fall head over heels in love with a 
creature who embodied all the beauty of a new sweet 
land? What boy worth his salt would not leap at 
the chance to serve her when she was swept into 
the net of the mad dictator? Hi volunteers to carry 
news of her danger to her betrothed, Don Manuel, 
the White leader. Don Manuel is on the other side 
of the country, and since every horse in the city is 
commandeered by the Reds, Hi must first reach An- 
selmo, a town fifteen miles out, where he is to get 
horses for his journey. Luckily he despatches 
another messenger to Don Manuel, in case he does 
not get through, for he himself is thwarted when he 
tries to reach Anselmo by sea and when he tries by 
land ; every time he starts anew he is carried farther 
away by some fresh mishap; the road seems to slip 
back under him as in a dream every time he starts 
for that place Anselmo. He is ambushed by bandits 
and gaoled by Reds. Misery gives him the strangest 
of bed-fellows—those odd creatures that lurk in the 
dark corners of the world, and whom Masefield 
makes as real as our relations. Hi gets a bad turn 
from one of them when he breaks gaol :— 

‘Wake up, man,’ Hi said, ‘we’ve got the door open; we 
can get away.’ 

The man sat up, pulled out a sheath-knife, spat, and 
as cut your guts out.’ 

‘Never mind my guts,’ Hi said. ‘they’ll keep; but we 
may be spotted, if we don’t hurry.’ 

‘Garrrr!’ the man screamed, ‘Garrrr and guts. See? 
Garrrr and guts. Harrar!’ He rose upon his feet, with a 
brandish of the knife, ‘Come on, the lot of you,’ he yelled, 
‘you don’t daunt me. I’m Henery Peach Kezia and my 
blood’s vitriol. . . Ayayayayay,’ he yelled. ‘I’m 
the frog who would a-wooing go. See me hop.” 

He hopped at Hi, and they played a grisly game 
of hide-and-seek in the prison yard. Hi escaped the 
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madman’s knife only to be kidnapped by suspicious 
Whites and swept back into the forest of the in- 
terior. Here he falls in with good people, gets a 
horse, and strikes out for Anselmo once more, 
through the forest—a day late, but feeling that this 
time he is started at last. 

Only a boy could have endured the horrors that 
crowded the dark immensity of that evil forest. 
Dazed by cloud-bursts, scared stiff by midnight 
terrors, hungry, bug-ridden, spent, and his horse 
groggy, Hi finds himself on the third day stopped 
again—this time by a bog as endless as a river :— 

Hi dismounted to look at it; it looked like a bottomless 

bog leading to deep water, with bog on the farther side. In 
the midst of the green expanse there was a sort of bubbling 
wriggle of small snakes. Sometimes a red turtle crawled 
out of a pool, wallowed along the mud and sank into 
another. ‘Here’s a nice place,’ Hi thought. ‘I'll have to 
get round it.’ 
That has the authentic smack of youth. Stout little 
Hi! Worse was in store for him; he had yet to 
lose his horse, yet to come to Murder Publaicion, 
poisoned and swollen like a bladder, to be mocked 
by little sidelong devils, to crouch quaking in a patch 
of scrub while a murderous swine with a sporting 
rifie beat back and forth, hunting him as a beast is 
hunted; but youth pulled him through—pulled him 
through to defeat and disappointment on the other 
side. He never got to Anselmo; though he saw its 
church-tower twice. 

Masefield detaches himself from Hi at the end 
of each day of his wanderings, and, aloof as fate, 
pens a note on the course of events let loose by Hi’s 
other messenger. Carlotta had been killed the day 
after Hi set out; while Hi was bushed Don Manuel 
had collected his forces and marched on Santa Bar- 
bara; within the week he was defeated and his army 
killed or scattered. The story ends with Hi deport- 
ed on an English ship, and the loose threads are 
gathered up in some appendices in which we learn 
that Don Manuel returned in time and won the 
country, so Hi got his wish after all, and spent his 
later years messing happily with boats and cog- 
wheels, mastering the swift rivers of the republic 
for his Santa Barbarians. As a novel, Odtaa is even 
less conventional than Sard Harker; the material for 
a tragedy has been carelessly thrown together to 
make a background for a boy’s adventure—but it is 
a unique adventure, rich and imperishable, superbly 
told, a yarn that would start the sap in the bones of 
a Methusaleh. 
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OTHER NOVELS 

Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press; 
pp. 221; $2.00). 

HE author of this story displays what to the 

present reviewer seems really remarkable 
craftmanship on a structure which is not worth 
building. The setting is so deliberately and devas- 
tatingly isolated as to give one a sensation of claus- 
trophobia. The scene is a tiny Finnish settlement 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, practically 
shut off from the world except for the odd motor 
launch. The only really existent things within this 
scene are the lake, a few nebulous houses, and a 
great Wall of Rock. 

Into this segregated spot comes the leading char- 
acter, a delirious fugitive, who, in health, shows the 
more or less entangled characteristics of a fiction 
caveman and a belated Nietschian superman, with 
the gratitude of the proverbial viper and the phil- 
osophy of a Casanova. This hero, with the mental- 
ity, to judge from his behaviour, of a ten-year-old 
boy, although we are given to understand that he 
is really far in advance of our age, plays some huge 
peasant pranks, pollutes the wife of his rescuer, kills 
the husband, then deserts the woman and goes back 
to New York. Involved in this is a triumph of 
some sort, kept mysteriously back from the reader 
as yet. As a study of the circle of intellectuality 
come full round again to more than elemental 
brutality, the book is horribly interesting. And _ it 
could not conceivably do any harm; it is too repel- 
lant. 

There is very effective use made of some of the 
main incidents and characters of the great Finnish 
poem, the Kalevala, which give a very strong back- 
ground of folk-lore and folk psychology to the 
whole story or study of whatever it is. Power, fas- 
cination of a harmless kind, fine craftmanship, a 
touch of horrible legerdemain, sheer brutality of 
thought and action—all these this book possesses. 


THREE Kincpoms, by Storm Jameson (Constable ; 
pp. 408; 7/6). 

-Our emancipated age has produced many novels 
exploring the question whether a woman can be at 
once a wife, a mother, and a woman of affairs, but 
we do not remember one in which the question is 
faced as squarely or answered as convincingly as in 
Three Kingdoms. Nor, we may add, do we remember 
one as dramatic in its presentation. Laurence Storm 
gets our sympathy in the first chapter and never loses 
it in spite of the fact that she is often provokingly 
wrong-headed and sometimes quite vulgar in her sav- 
age snatching at success. It is her ingenuous frank- 
ness that makes her completely disarming, and her 
dogged courage that wrings a sometimes grudging 
admiration from the reader. Her zest for life is 
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extraordinary and infectious: one feels that she is jus- 
tified in her belief that if any woman could rule three 
kingdoms, she could do it, and she puts up a noble 
fight. Miss Jameson’s characterization is excellent; 
Laurence is always consistent, whether in her office 
as managing director of Napier’s Advertising Agency, 
in her relation to her elusive Lucifer of a husband, 
or in her rare moments with young Sandy—which, 
by the way, are charming interludes in a swift-moving 
story of men and affairs. The other characters are 
well conceived and finely drawn, a sophisticated 
crowd, very much at home in the vortex of post-war 
London, yet as English in the marrow as the Eliza- 
bethans. Indeed, the book is very English, not only in 
its vigorous and flexible style, but in its essence, 
warmed with a generosity of spirit, quick with 
humour, and with a tough endurance underlying its 
grace. 

SHow Business, by Thyra Samter Winslow 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 321; $2.50). 

This is a sound piece of fiction in the new Ameri- 
ican manner. It is another story of a girl who 
found herself a round little peg in the square hole 
of a mid-western town, was desperate to get out, 
yet knew ‘there was nothing she could do or really 
liked to do’. It differs from the others, however, 
in that Helen Taylor chose the chorus as her means 
of escape from Medina, Missouri. It was an ex- 











By A. C. Benson - 


This is the last k t e from the pen of this eminent essayist. 
Bh ayy Pay Poy Some are about his author friends, like Gissing, George MacDonald, and others repre- 


and here they are, 40 of them; all are short. 
sent varied kinds of speculative and interpretative forays into life. 


My Apprenticeship 


By Beatrice Webb - - - - $6.00 


Here the author gives an account of her virtual apprenticeship 
to Herbert Spencer and Charles Booth,. and of her training and 
experiences as a social investigator. It reveals the evolution of the 
author’s personality with the interplay of character and circum- 
— and the relation of Science and Religion in the conduct 
of life. 


BOOKS FOR JUNE READING 


Rambles and Reflections 


cellent choice. She was pretty, liked dancing, and 
had a nice voice: if she had tried anything else 
with no qualities but these, she would probably have 
failed; but in the chorus she succeeds 4 marveille, 
becomes a ‘Frivolities’ girl, and catches a million- 
aire. After all, the young minx knew how to at- 
tract men, and how to take care of herself, and 
what more is needed? The record of her preda- 
tory career is told by one who thoroughly knows . 
the life she writes of, and should be read by every 
young woman who contemplates adopting it. We 
also commend it to those who are weary of the 
messy young Jezebels within the pale of society 
whose sexual vagaries preoccupy so many of our 
novelists: the healthy naturalness of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s pirates is delightfully refreshing by contrast. 


PAUL BUNYAN AGAIN 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 

Sir: In all this talk about Paul Bunyan no one has 
given him credit for two of his biggest jobs—that is, the 
excavation of Alberni and Portland canals on the west 
coast of this province. The time when Paul, with his 
Blue Ox, was in public works contracting is unknown to 
me, and I don’t think Bill ever went into those details, 
but after the successful completion of the above two jobs 
he went broke on the excavation of Puget Sound and 
never completed the work, hence the shallowness of the 
upper waters. 

Yours, etc., 
GItBert C. TASSIE. 

Vernon, B.C. 
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The Verney Family (Memoirs) 


By F. P. and M. M. Verney - - - $7.50 


The period before and during the Civil War, to which the Verney 
letters so largely belong, must always be supremely interesting to 
all as the turning point in English History, especially when seen 
through the eyes of those who lived and wrote in those anxious 
times. And to those who may still wish ‘‘to in Quier how the 
a of Claydon doe doe’’, these books will have a very special 
appeal. 


. Seventy Summers 


By Poultney Bigelow. 2 Vols. - 


$10.00 


In these volumes will be found interesting references to nearly all the leading personages of the time in both hemispheres. 
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Fin, years ago, in 1922, a little theatre competi- 
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tion, national in its scope, was started in New 

York, and the non-professional groups of the 
United States were invited to send one-act plays to 
an annual contest. It has proved a success, and every 
year sees a larger entry list, with companies from 
every part of the union. In fact, the Belasco Cup, the 
chief trophy given in connection with the tournament 
—denoting, one supposes, some modest distinction like 
the championship of the world—has been won for 
three years in succession by the Little Theatre com- 
pany from Dallas, Texas. In each contest, these play- 
ers have appeared in an original play of American 
life, written by people connected with the Dallas group. 

So far, no Canadian production has been entered 
in the competition, although one would undoubtedly 
be welcome. Perhaps Canadians have the feeling that 
their American cousins possess such a mania for win- 
ning contests that they are not likely to lose the 
Belasco Cup. However, it would be interesting to see 
some of the experienced players from Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, or Vancouver tested in competition with the 
unbeatable Dallas group. The actors from the Do- 
minion might not win, but they would get an idea of 
how high a standard of non-professional acting is 
being established on this side of the border line. 

For the 1926 competition, the English were invited 
to enter a play, and following an elimination contest, 
the Huddersfield Thespians, from Huddersfield in 
Yorkshire, were sent across the ocean by the British 
Drama League. They were awarded third place by 
the American judges, and carried off one of the special 
prizes. Afterwards they paid a flying visit to Canada, 
and while in Toronto gave a performance of the play 
presented in New York. The quality of their acting 
was most impressive. It was vastly superior to the 
bulk of the playing done by the professional American 
companies that I have seen during the recent season, 
but it must be remembered that the theatrical mag- 
nates of Broadway send a great many inferior organ- 
izations to Toronto nowadays. 

The Thespians emphasized the change in the 
definition of an amateur actor. Amateur actors used 
to be actors who could not act. Now, they have be- 
come actors who perform for the love of it, and that 
is the chief difference between them and the profes- 
sionals, with many of whom acting seems to be nothing 
much more than a trade. 

The Huddersfield Thespians put on St. Simeon 
Stylites, a clever satiric play with a distinctly Shavian 
flavour. If their offering was typical of the work being 


done in the English little theatres, one may conclude 
that the amateurs of England have a preference for 
the literary drama, especially if the theme happens to 
be esoteric. On this continent, they have a different 
taste, and the non-professionals pay more attention 
to slice-of-life plays. The influence of Eugene O’Neill 
has been felt very strongly by the amateurs. I am 
sure that the English players must have been sur- 
prised by the procession across the American little 
theatre stage of men on the way to the electric chair 
and women who have committed the unmentionable 
sins as the result of an excess of revivalist religion— 
these, I understand, are supposed to be authentic 
glimpses of the ‘American scene’. For comedy, genre 
pieces are used very largely. Doubtless, St. Simeon 
Stylites appeared elusive and highbrow to those judges 
who are devoted to drab realism and homely humours. 
The acting of the English players was among the 
best seen in the New York contest. The week after 
they visited Toronto, a performance of Tchekov’s 
The Cherry Orchard was given at the New Theatre 
under the direction of Bertram Forsyth that compared 
very favourably with the work of the Thespians. That 
is the only available test, but it seemed to indicate that 
the Torontonians could hold their own against the 
American players if they entered for the Belasco Cup. 
In recent years, the Canadian dramatists have been 
devoting their attention almost entirely to genre sub- 
jects, with an occasional grim slice of life. Accord- 
ingly, they are in line with the preferences exhibited 
in the American little theatres. It would be a stimu- 
lating thing for Canadian amateurs to see a group 
wearing the maple leaf performing in New York, and 
I believe that such an adventure would serve to prove 
that the little theatre in the Dominion is keeping pace 
with the best of them. FRED JAcos. 
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Offers Cash Prizes in a Subscription 
Competition 


E have reason to believe that THE CANADIAN FORUM has not 

yet reached half the people in the country who would be glad to 

subscribe to it if it were brought to their attention. We therefore 

ask our readers to help us secure the right sort of subscription repre- 
sentatives in every part of Canada. We pay a liberal commission on every new 
subscription obtained, and owing to the generosity of an old subscriber we are 
able to offer the additional inducement of cash prizes to the most successful 
subscription-hunters during the next month. 


First Prize, ®30-°9 Second Prize, 20-° 


Anyone wishing to enter the competition need only send in a card notify- 
ing us that he is entering the contest and referring to the subscriber who brought 
it to his attention. These notifications must be post-marked not later than 
June 15th. Each contestant will be given a clear month from the date of his 
entry, and the last subscriptions he sends in must be post-marked not later than 
the thirty-first day after his entry. Those who do not win prizes will receive 
the full commission on each new subscription they send in. A minimum of 
forty subscriptions is necessary to win a prize. 


Address all communications to The Business Manager, The Canadian Forum 
152 St. George Street, Toronto 5 





The Business Manager will be glad to supply any contestant with sample copies of 
the journal free. We would point out to those entering the competition that even if 
they do not win a prize, the commission they will receive will repay them for their 
trouble, since our subscription representatives have made as much as five dollars a day 
while giving only part of their time to the work. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM will be sent to any address in the world for $2.00 a year 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
THE GENERAL STRIKE IN BRITAIN. 


By G. E. JACKSON 


OT for Britain only, but for the whole of the 
N western world, the most important event of the 
past month is the British general strike. 

The numerous estimates of the cost of the strike 
which have appeared to date are most of them obvious- 
ly baseless. Mr. Churchill’s statement that the cost to 
the taxpayers was not more than £750,000 and that 
no new taxation is likely to be needed this year is 
reassuring from the Treasury standpoint. On the 
other hand, the loss of income by the British people 
during the nine days of the strike cannot have been 
much less than $500,000,000; and to this figure must 
be added the further loss of income that is to be 
expected during the next few months while the coun- 
try is settling down once more, and the number of 
unemployed workers, as a consequence of the strike, 
remains abnormally large. At the time of writing the 
coal miners are still out. Past experience indicates 
that, in a coal strike in Britain, for every two miners 
who down tools, three workers in other industries are 
thrown out of employment. The consequent loss must 
be very heavy. 

The strength of the stock and produce markets at 
the beginning of the strike was to most of us a sur- 
prise. It seems that the British trader anticipated 
correctly that the struggle could not last very long. 
In this connection it is significant that the New York 
Stock Market and the Standard Exchange in Toronto 
seem to have been more sensitive than the Stock Ex- 
change in London or the great produce markets. 
British coolness under stress was never better dis- 
played, and one of the finest compliments ever paid 
to the British in the United States appeared in a 
cartoon of the New York World not long ago. It 
represented a bewildered American asking the re- 
cumbent Britannia, ‘Does nothing ever make you 
excited ?” 

The private citizen knows little of the immediate 
causes of the strike. Conditions in the thousands of 
coal mines in Britain are so complex and the technical- 
ities are so bewildering that it is difficult to see the 
coal problem as a whole. On the other hand, the 
fundamental causes of the strike are simply stated 
and easily understood. Britain has lived prosperously 
for almost a century as the workshop of the world. 
She has bought its foodstuffs with her own manu- 
factured goods on terms very favourable to herself ; 
for the countries of the New World were producing 
far more food than they could consume and far less 
of manufactured goods than they needed. But during 
the last generation, the situation has been transformed. 
It was changing rapidly before the war and the change 


was accelerated very much by the wartime demand for 
munitions in America. The growth of population and 
of manufacturing industry in the New World has 
brought about a double change. There is a diminish- 
ing surplus of foodstuffs for purchase by the Old 
World and, at the same time, the New World is be- 
coming less and less dependent upon European manu- 
factures. Whereas Britain, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, was in an unrivalled position both as 
seller and as buyer, the terms of trade have now so 
far changed that she can neither sell nor buy to-day 
with anything like the same ease. The change in the 
terms of trade means that, for the foodstuffs neces- 
sary to feed her people, she must offer increasing 
quantities of transportation and of goods. In order 
to maintain his standard of life, the British workman 
must work harder and for longer hours. Alternatively, 
if he will not work harder and for longer hours, he 
must accept a standard of life lower than that which 
was his before the war. 

Stated thus in general terms, the problem is appli- 
cable to the working population as a whole. This 
explains the solidarity of the workers in other indus- 
tries who went on strike in sympathy with the miners. 
It happened that the problem came to a head first of 
all in the coal mining industry, but it was a common 
problem with which all industries were faced in their 
degree. The miners were the vanguard of the indus- 
trial army, and so they were the first engaged. 

The immediate etiect of the strike can only be to 
make the terms of trade for the time being more un- 
favourable to Britain. Food has been imported and 
consumed as usual through this upheaval, but the 
manufactured goods and the coal that should have 
paid for this food have not been produced. The con- 
suming power of the British people has been reduced 
by the strike, and it may not return to the former 
level for some time to come. 

As a consequence, the produce markets the world 
over are likely to be somewhat less active this season 
than they would have been had the strike been pre- 
vented. It is to be noted already in this connection 
that since the settlement of the strike, wheat prices 
have been sagging downwards, instead of recovering. 
The purchasing power of the farmers in the New 
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World will be, to some extent, diminished; and our 
manufacturing industries less active than they would 
otherwise have been. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 














Index of Volume of {Price of Cost of 
Wrholesale | Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) |ties (3) Budget (4) 
Apr. 1926 177.8 91.4 120.7 154.8 
Mar. of 179.5 91.5 122.5 156.2 
Feb. of 182.0 90.7 129.2 156.7 
Jen. ¢ 181.3 89.6 127.2 158.0 
May. 1925 172.5 90.8 108.8 142.9 
Apr. si 174.7 87.2 107.5 143.9 
a 176.7 87.0 106.8 146.4 
Feb. s 180.0 86.1 108.0 149.0 

















4Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

? Dominion Bureau cf Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (=100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. The following common stock quotations 
are included in the revised Index: Dominion Steel; 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; 
Canada Car and Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Com- 
pany; Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; Can- 
adian Converters; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cot- 
tons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso Cottons; 
British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion 
Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada 
Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; Spanish River; 
Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the Woods Milling; 
Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; 
Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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Pattering Feet 


A Book of Childhood Verses 
By ARTHUR S. BOURINOT 
Illustrations by Alan B. Beddoe 


PRESS COMMENTS : 


“This is pre-eminently a book to be kept in mind 

throughout the coming year, when birthdays are due. 

It will provide entertainment on rainy days and prove 

= ie at the bed-time story hour.”’—World Wide, 
ontreal. 


“They are the sort of childhood rhymes that will be 
understood and appreciated by children.”—The Herald, 
Calgary, Alta. 


“The combination of simplicity of material with com- 
plication of form is most agreeable to children, and 
‘Pattering Feet’ is recommended to parents who like 
children’s verse which a child, after a few preliminary 
readings, can operate.’-—Fred C. Nelson, in Hartford, 
Conn., Times. 


“Mr. Bourinot writes from the grown-up’s. and the 
child’s point of view, and, on the whole, writes charm- 
ingly of both characters. . . . He is never guilty, too, 
of sacrificing simplicity and action to sentiment alien to 
the child’s mind.”"—London, Eng., Times (Literary 
Supplement). 


“Pattering Feet” is about as attractive a book for young 
children as I have seen. It has in it some of the deftness 
of James Whitcomb Riley, though it cannot be regarded 
as at all imitative.’-—Victor Lauriston, in Chatham News. 
“Mr. Bourinot’s name is the latest to be added to the 
list of writers of children’s verse. It is a charming 
collection.”—Ontario Library Review. 


From your Bookseller or direct from 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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“The first making of a book is the author’s, the second making is the publisher’s, 


but it is the readers who finally make 


or unmake books.’’--Lyon Sharman. 


Canadian Forum readers make Macmillan books 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
A Tragedy in Four Acts - - - $1.75 
By Sean O'’Casey. Author of “Juno and the 
Paycock”’ and “The Shadow of a Gunman.” 


“It may be said confidently,’’ says The Morning Post ‘‘that 
Ireland has produced no such dramatic talent since Synge, and that 
as a revealer of raw life Patrick McGill is not greater.’’ Mr. Sean 
O’Casey has just been awarded the Hawthornden Literary Prize. 


THE HOUSEMAID. By Naomi Royde-Smith $2.50 


What Galsworthy did for the question of property, The Ho 
does for the servant problem, telling an original story of the effect 
produced on a family by activities ‘‘below stairs’’. Not even the 
Admirable Crichton had a greater influence than Ann Page's, 
which permanently affects a large circle of the English upper class, 


ROUNDABOUT. By Nancy Hoyt - - = $2.50 
—aA gay, satiric first novel, of which H. L. Mencken says: “The 
whole thing is charming. You not only tell a good story and offer 
credible characters, you also do it in novel and effective phrases,” 





make her acquaintance. 





Aptly named 


“DELIGHT” 


is the new novel by MAZO DE LA ROCHE. $2.00 


——A book of surprise, of brilliant wit and whimsical invention, with a heroine whose glowing 
beauty and joy in simple things will be a real delight to those who are fortunate enough to 








THE MAUVE DECADE. By Thomas Beer - $3.50 


A brilliant and curious study of the late ’80's and ’90’s. ‘‘Mauve,” 
said Whistler, “is just pink trying to be purple.” If these days 
lacked the purple distinction of an earlier American period, they 
compensated with a vividness and vitality of their own. 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. 
By Oswald Spengler - - - $6.00 


This book, which appeared in Germany eight years ago, has 
aroused more discussion and controversy than any book written in 
that country since the war. Important magazines carried special 
article and its ideas received wide comment. Publication of the 
Englis:. version is one of the really important and long-awaited 
events of this bookselling season. 


THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By H. Glynn-Ward - - - - $3.00 


More than a travel book; it is a narrative of the diversified and 
often thrilling experiences of a courageous and _sport-loving 
woman who wandered far from civilization in the Canadian West. 
The book is illustrated with photographs of unusual interest taken 
by the author. 

CHIMES. By Robert Herrick - - $2.00 

Of this new novel, centred in the life of a great university, The 
New York Times Book Review says: ‘‘The writing is of a sort that 
gives stability to American literature and goes far to refute charges 
of superficiality and ephemerality. . . . There is a serenity about 
the piece as a whole which is the result of a matured view of life 
and a matured art.’”’ 


« Jke MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA‘ 


St. Martin's House 


Toronto 2 


steadier 








OX FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





AN ALABAMA STUDENT and Other Biographical 
Essays. By Sir William Osler. Second Impression 
$4.00. 

Contents: An Alabama Student; Thomas Dover, Physician and 
Buccaneer; John Keats, the Apothecary Poet; Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
John Locke as a Physician; Elisha Bartlett, a Rhode Island Philo- 
sopher; A Backwood Physiologist; The Influence of Louis on 


American Medicine; William Pepper; Alfred Stille; Sir Thomas 
Browne; Fracastorius; Harvey and His Discovery. P 


THE PEOPLE AND THE BOOK. 
Edited by Arthur S. Peake - - - $3.00 


_ “If a man desire a single book summing up the results achieved 
in Old Testament study up to date, this is the book.”—From The 
Congregational Quarterly (London). 








THE UNREFORMED 


CHARLES BULLER AND 


SENATE OF CANADA. Just Published RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


By Robert A. Mackay - - $4.50 Seven P oems 


By E. M. Wrong - - $4.50 


Charles Buller was a great figure in the 


“A thorough i rtial inati f 
~ ~Feeye  ~ isk cleaned By THOMAS HARDY Colonial Policy of mid - nineteenth cen- 


the whole problem of the second chamber in 


tury England, and his knowledge of 


Canada has long been needed, and this we P 
Set to Music by Hubert J. Foss conditions was profound. Mr. Wrong writes” 


now have in the present volume, which com- 


an extended introduction to this reprint of 


bines thoroughness of research with an at- 
$3.75 Buller’s treatise, Responsible Government 


tractive literary style.’’"—From Professor 
George M. Wrong’s Introduction. 








for Colonies. 








A CABINET OF CHARACTERS. 
Chosen and Edited by Gwendolen Murphy - $3.75 


The selection extends in date from Theophrastus to Mr. John Gals- 
worthy. ‘‘Miss Murphy is heartily to be congratulated on her 
‘Cabinet of Characters’, which is an addition not so much to a 
knowledge of English literature as to the appreciation of the spirit 
of England.’’-—From The London Observer. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE, — 
By H. W. Fowler, Joint Author of ‘The King’s Eng: 
lish” and “The Concise Oxford Dictionary” - $2:2 


Mr. Fowler is the enemy of pedantry no less than of igno 
In this dictionary he discusses every imaginable problem of Engi 
Composition, but always with an eye on the rulings of idiom, 


with laughter for the pretensions of the precious. 
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Please mention Thr CANADIAN TOROM when buying from Advertisers. 
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